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H. GRAETZ, THE JEWISH HISTORIAN. 


FoLLowInG on the fall of the first Napoleon, came a 
period of European reaction in which the sun of Jewish 
favour suffered a temporary eclipse. In many directions 
the emancipation of the Jews was stayed, and their 
hard-won and dearly-prized rights threatened. But there 
was this difference between the old and the new, between 
the medieval and the modern trouble. The Jews had 
recovered courage and found voice ; they dared to speak in 
their own behalf, and Europe was ready to give a fair 
hearing to their defence. At the moment when the hour 
sadly needed the man, was born one whose works were 
destined to plead eloquently for the people he loved, to en- 
shrine its past in volumes of enduring value, and to show 
what manner of future its present foreshadowed. 

Hirsch (or Heinrich) Graetz was born at Zerkow, in the 
province of Posen, in 1817. His early life, however, was 
passed at Xions, to which place his parents removed soon 
after the birth of the future historian.’ His experiences 
at school were not altogether agreeable ones. The principles 
on which the training of the Jewish youths of the district 
was then conducted may be seen from the method of the 
Rabbi of Zerkow, about whose eccentricities so many 





1 For the facts of Graetz’s early years, 1 am indebted in great part to 
the information supplied by Mrs. Graetz, and to Dr. Rippner’s articles in 
Briill’s Monatshlatter,, 1887. 
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anecdotes are current. It is said that on every Friday 
afternoon he would range his pupils in a line and regularly 
proceed to flog them all in order. If any embryo philosopher 
among them, with a sense of what was just, protested 
against his unmerited beating, the teacher would reply, 
“If you have so far done nothing to deserve it, you are 
certain to do something sooner or later.” Graetz does not 
seem to have come under a pedagogue of this character at 
first, for his earliest studies were directed by one for whom 
he felt a keen affection. When, however, he had passed 
beyond the elementary stages, he fell into the hands of a 
man who thought that the proper instrument for opening a 
lock was a hammer and not a key. A sensitive child could 
not thrive under such a system, and, as legend says of 
Maimonides, Graetz acquired throughout the town a general 
reputation for stupidity. But a liberator soon appeared on 
the scene. His former teacher, who had a high opinion of 
Graetz’s abilities, one day suddenly entered the school- 
room, and without a word to the presiding tyrant, bodily 
carried off his beloved pupil. 

Graetz remained with his parents in Xions for some years, 
but his mother then took her son to the neighbouring town 
of Wollstein, her own birthplace. She was the daughter of a 
dayan, and knew that her son would be thoroughly grounded 
in the Talmud in Wollstein. In that town, too, she had 
relatives, and to their charge she committed the boy, whose 
talents it was by that time impossible to doubt. He passed 
an interval of some duration in Wollstein, where he studied 
the Talmud and also attended the Gymnasium. But the 
methods pursued in the study of the Talmud, and the one- 
sided training of those to whom this instruction was com- 
mitted, could not fail to dissatisfy a clever lad who had 
imbibed the new together with the old. The time had come 
for Graetz, now growing to manhood, to find a teacher who 
would combine a reverence for the Talmud with an 
appreciation for modern culture and scientific method. 
Such a teacher he thought he had found in Samson Raphael 
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Hirsch. Hirsch had unfurled the banner of enlightened 
conservatism in Oldenburg, and was attracting to himself a 
number of young and gifted Jews who were eager to 
reconcile the old and the new; who were devotedly attached 
to traditional Judaism, and yet could not regard without 
loathing the narrow policy that would shut off Talmud 
students from a knowledge of the world and of its 
literature. Graetz remained in Oldenburg for some years, 
and the love for Judaism which already animated him was 
strengthened by contact with Hirsch’s vigorous enthusiasm. 
Later on, the teacher became his pupil’s critic; but that 
was when the cleavage between parties had become more 
pronounced. In Oldenburg Graetz completed his prepa- 
ration for the University, and then proceeded to Breslau, 
in 1840, where he graduated and for a time settled. He 
had in the interim become acquainted with the lady whom 
he afterwards so happily married. 

Graetz’s first appearance as a writer occurred in 1844-5. 
Chiefly in the latter year he contributed to Fiirst’s Orient, 
a periodical which contains much of permanent literary 
value, two series of critical articles directed against Geiger’s 
Lehrbuch zur Sprache der Mishna. These essays at once 
brought the writer into prominence. The learning, the 
style, and the control over large masses of material, which 
distinguished his later work, are already displayed in his 
earliest production. The verdict pronounced on Geiger’s 
work was immoderately severe, and this is not surprising. 
To Graetz, the suggestion of Geiger that the language of 
the Mishnah was an exotic, the product of the schools, was 
intolerable. This language was a natural growth, and so 
far from embodying an ossified, artificial, and merely 
learned terminology, responded to the thoughts and con- 
sciousness of the people. Even at this early stage of his 
literary activity, Graetz gave evidence of his appreciation 
of the crying need for a comprehensive grasp in the treat- 
ment of the history of Jewish tradition. The settlement 
of every special point in that history, he maintained, pre- 
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supposed the capacity to deal with all points. In his 
defence of the Rabbinical writings, Graetz offered, too, the 
acute remark that the Talmud wreaked its revenge on 
those who scoffed at it by remaining a sealed literature to 
them. Two points call for notice in this first essay of 
Graetz. It is a striking fact that Graetz made his début 
practically as the champion of orthodoxy. This attitude, 
when contrasted with the view presented in the fourth 
volume of his history (1853), seems to betray a glaring 
contradiction. But it must be remembered that the real 
and fundamental divergence which existed ab initio be- 
tween the schools of Frankel and Hirsch only gradually 
revealed itself. At first, all who felt an attraction towards 
traditional Judaism, were ranged together on one side. In 
the presence of the common enemy, their private differ- 
ences were ignored, or rather, were overlooked, for reform 
was laying the axe at the very root of the tree. But it 
was not long before the allies settled in separate camps. 
“ Orthodoxy ” and “ Historical Judaism,” which had at the 
outset seemed synonymous, were found to constitute very 
different things, for while the one party became ever more 
orthodox, the other became ever more historical. On the 
theoretical side, the historical school recognised no fixed 
dogmas; on the practical side, the oral law consisted of a 
series of customs or minhagim. This attitude became very 
clear when Frankel, in his Darke Hammishnah (1859), ex- 
plained halachah le-Moshe Missinai to mean old halachoth 
dating from immemorial times. Hirsch, Auerbach, and 
others of his party instantly proclaimed Frankel a heretic, 
for with them these halachoth were actually revealed to 
Moses on Mount Sinai, and were as divine as the Decalogue 
itself. 

In the second place, Graetz’s hostile judgment on Geiger’s 
book led to reprisals. Graetz was himself the object of a 
strong attack in an organ of the Liberal party, Der Israelit, 
in which a clever, but bitter attempt was made to cast 
ridicule on the youthful critic. Whether this article was 
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actually written by Geiger may be doubted; Graetz him, 
self thought so, and indignantly resented the personalities 
with which he was assailed. But Jike the subsequent in- 
vective of Hirsch (1855-6) from the opposite side, this 
attack was far from proving detrimental to Graetz. 
Surely, one whom it was thought worth while to assail in 
this manner must be a man worthy of note; personalities 
are not usually hurled except against personages. The 
relations between Graetz and Geiger were never cordial in 
after years, but this early passage of arms prepared the 
learned Jewish world to receive with attention Graetz’s 
first independent work, Gnosticismus und Judenthum, which 
appeared in 1846, and established his reputation as a 
historian from whom much was expected. Previously, his 
progress had interested the community of Wollstein ; the 
hopes in him had now ceased to be local. In his work on 
Gnosticism, Graetz showed how the influence of the gnosis 
had found its way into Jewish circles, and how even the 
Tanaim had either accepted or combated it. To the 
former category belonged Acher, and in a more limited 
sense, Ben Azai and Ben Zoma; to the latter, Akiba, who 
alone of the four came safely through the hazards of a 
journey through the “ Paradise” of Gnosticism. The Sefer 
Yetsira was, according to Graetz, the work of Akiba; but 
he subsequently abandoned this opinion. With charac- 
teristic honesty he calls attention to this change of view 
in the fifth volume of his History (p. 281). 

Graetz soon afterwards removed from Breslau to the 
small Austrian town Lundenburg, in Moravia, where he 
filled an unimportant post as director of a school. Here 
he was free from the turmoil of party conflict, and, like 
Saadiah in his desert exile, steadily amassed materials and 
made preliminary studies to serve the great purpose which 
he had already planned. These six years were not, how- 
ever, unproductive, and the essays that he published during 
this period of retirement indicate the direction of his 
thought. An essay on the “Septuagint” (1845), with 
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special reference to its religious interest, had preceded, but 
papers on “ Jewish History ” (1846), the “ Current Methods 
of treating the Talmud,” “Studies in Jewish History ” 
(1852), “ Talmudic Chronology and Topography ” (1852-3), 
are among his contributions to Frankel’s periodical publica- 
tions subsequent to the appearance of his Gnosticism. It 
was expected by many that Graetz would become a 
“Rabbiner,” but this was not his destiny. It has been 
argued that the world gained by this fact, in that the 
Rabbinical office to a certain extent robs a man of his 
independence, and may compel him to withhold from the 
world part at least of the truth. This would be a valid 
enough argument had Graetz remained unattached ; but it 
is hard to see how he enjoyed as teacher at the Breslau 
Seminary greater freedom than he would have possessed as 
Rabbi. In fact he was somewhat trammelled by his official 
position in after years, though he but hinted at his discon- 
tent. In his lecture before an English audience in 1887 he 
used these words: “There are at present, thank God, 
seminaries for Jewish theology, in which these studies [viz., 
‘Biblical Exegesis, ‘Talmud,’ ‘Philosophy and Ethics,’ 
‘History and Archzology ’] are pursued, in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Breslau, Amsterdam, Buda-Pesth, and recently also 
in Rome. But, for various reasons, the teachers at these 
institutions cannot deal with these studies with that 
thoroughness which modern science’demands. Even the 
teachers would be glad to have the results worked out for 
the purposes of their own teaching. Only such scientific 
workers as are entirely free from every yoke can produce 
really academic results.” This was Graetz’s feeling when 
he had long earned the right of free speech, and he was too 
clear-headed to fail to see that his position in the seminary 
was not one that permitted him the luxury of complete 
independence. If he was not himself a Rabbi he was the 
producer of Rabbis, and the deference which he was spared 
from owing to a congregation of his own, he felt constrained 
to show to the prejudices and sentiments of congregations 
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over which his pupils would preside. There is some in- 
justice, therefore, in the charge of reticence that is levelled 
against Graetz. He could not forget that the seminary 
would suffer for his sins if he offended by speaking out his 
whole heart. He was too chivalrous to willingly force 
others to fight his battle with him ; and whether that battle 
was against anti-Semitic professors from the outside, or 
against discontented co-religionists from the inside, Graetz 
asked to stand alone, so that if he fell,on his head would 
come the disastrous consequences. How victoriously he 
passed through the ordeal, how he single-handed maintained 
his position, his whole later career proves. Genius always 
implies a certain element of solitude. Graetz was indeed 
no recluse, and his ideas were not those of a bookish 
student. His marriage was a very happy one, and his 
beloved wife shared his aspirations and his triumphs. But 
outside his family circle, Graetz made none of those intense 
friendships which have given completeness to the lives of 
lesser men. Graetz won the admiring regard of the many 
rather than the love of the few, and this isolation, due in 
part to the unapproachable height to which his fame raised 
him, in part to his regard for the interests of others, was 
easily mistaken for mental reserve. 

But the Breslau seminary was only a dream when Graetz 
settled in Lundenburg. In the interim he was working at 
the fourth volume of his history, the volume which was the 
first to see the light. With this MS. he went to Berlin 
in 1853, and readily found a publisher in Veit. Scholars 
and “ general readers” agreed in hailing the new history 
as a work of genius. It brought the Talmudic heroes to 
life again, and it promised to perform the same service for 
the even more dimly seen and imperfectly understood 
Jewish worthies of later times. 

Throughout the twelve (or rather thirteen) volumes of 
his history, Graetz’s astounding mastery over his materials, 
his lucidity, his vigorous style, his power of vivid descrip- 
tion, are as remarkable as his minute learning, his pains- 
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taking quotation of authorities, his ingenious and compli» 
cated yet sound combination of apparently disconnected 
facts. He worked on a gigantic scale, yet there was no 
scamping of detail. But this conscientious accuracy alone 
would hardly have saved his work from becoming obsolete. 
He added and altered in later editions it is true, he ex+ 
panded and withdrew, though in the latter process he was 
more sparing than in the former. But his work has re- 
mained on the whole unaffected by the course of time, for 
he had given it immortality by his living imagination. 
The time has gone by when to attribute imaginative power 
to a historian would be tantamount to attempting to dis- 
credit him and his werk. Graetz was himself the wander- 
ing Jew, whom he himself so well described.’ “ You might 
call him the youngest brother of Time. This wandering 
Jew understood all languages, knew all Christian and 
Moslem dynasties, their rise and fall, their follies, and their 
aimless actions. He had been at the Court of Vespasian, 
and spoke of the catastrophe that brought about the de- 
struction of the Temple of Jerusalem. This wandering 
Jew had passed through the tortures and horrors of the 
Inquisition in Spain, Portugal and Rome, and at this his 
auditor is astounded, as at a miracle.” But Graetz’s past 
had been even more of a miracle than this.? He had been 
redeemed amid marvellous signs of God’s love and his 
anger from Egyptian bondage, he had wept by Babel’s 
streams when in a second exile he thought of Jerusalem ; 
with the heroic Hasmonean brothers he had fought and 
won his people’s liberty, he had been led in chains to grace 
the triumph of his Roman conqueror. With the martyrs 
of all ages he suffered ; he was assaulted by the soldiers of 
the Cross, and well-nigh perished by the hand of those 
whom the Black Death had spared; he stood by while his 
brethren were driven from England and exiled from Spain ; 





' Lecture before Anglo-Jewish Exhibition, 1887, 
2 Cf. Prof, Kaufmann in the P:ster Lloyd, Sepvember 12th, 1891. 
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he saw them fall before the Cossacks’ unbridled violence ; 
when .the new Jerusalem opened its doors to his race he 
too took ship to Holland with them ; when England’s shores 
were no longer forbidden soil he trod them too. He was at 
Sinai when the law was given ; he sang psalms with David ; 
became a Hellenist in Alexandria and a Tanaite in 
Babylon, a poet in Spain and a philosopher in Cairo; 
shared the enthusiasm of Jehuda Halevi and the troubled 
wanderings of an Ibn Ezra in search of a home and of 
truth ; with Spinoza he merged his being into the All-being, 
with Mendelssohn he craved free air and found it, with 
Heine he laughed and cried by turns. 

It has become almost a commonplace to speak of Graetz’s 
History in this way; and if he so affects his Jewish 
readers it was because he felt deeply what he expressed so 
strongly. Graetz’s “ History of the Jews” itself belongs to 
Jewish History; it is no longer possible to dissociate the 
the facts from the narrative. Some of his critics were un- 
able to appreciate the truth of Graetz’s reconstruction of 
the past; they thought him arbitrary and, slow of percep- 
tion themselves, maintained that he seized upon incidental 
points and converted them into characteristics. “ What does 
Graetz know of the character of Jochanan ben Zakkai ? 
What can Graetz know?” naively asked Hirsch, in 1856, 
Ten years before Graetz had dedicated his work on 
Gnosticism to Hirsch, “the high-minded champion of His- 
torical Judaism, the unforgettable teacher, the fatherly 
friend.” But now Hirsch discards his pupil and will have 
none of him, for he had sought to write the history of 
Jewish tradition. With Hirsch the Rabbis were simply the 
bearers of tradition, with Graetz they were in a sense its 
creators also; or rather they developed the tradition as 
they bore it on. Here we see the rift between Orthodoxy 
and Historical Judaism betraying its presence; hence the 
discord between master and pupil. As Graetz proceeded 
with his history, volume by volume, he was attacked from 
other sides, _He was supposed to have slighted his prede- 
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cessor, Jost, and he certainly spoke with some disrespect 
of Zunz in the original preface to his fifth volume. But 
in the preface to Volume I. Graetz described Zunz as a 
“Genialer Kritiker,” and he had some ground for resent- 
ment if it be true that Zunz, when asked for his opinion 
on the merits of Graetz’s early volumes, remarked that Jost 
had already done the work as well. In 1870, when pub- 
lishing a second edition of Volume V., Graetz omitted the 
reference to Zunz which had aroused so much animosity, 
and in his eleventh volume he did posthumous justice to 
Jost, as he had done to Basnage in Volume X. It was 
hardly Graetz’s fault that his own “ History” so entirely 
superseded those of his predecessors that they are now 
practically unread. That Geiger should prove a severe 
and unfriendly critic was only to be expected, but it is 
rather hard to understand why so loud a charge of pla- 
giarism was raised against Graetz. There never was less of 
a plagiarist than Graetz. The truth is, that the specialists 
thought themselves plundered if the historian seized upon 
one of the minute facts that they toilfully collected, fitted 
it in a proper setting, and gave a place in history to what 
had before been an item entered in a bibliographical index. 
Though Graetz was as sound a specialist in every field as 
any of them in one particular domain, facts were not of 
value to him just because they were facts; they only be- 
came truly important when they ‘had been classified and 
placed. When in the course of his 6,600 pages he did occa- 
sionally use chips from other people’s workshops to give 
completeness to his own mosaic, he was sharply called to 
account, while his own creations were pilfered by others to 
an almost incredible extent, and yet he never uttered one 
word of protest. 

If Graetz had a weakness in this matter it was that he 
systematically refrained from quoting, at least by name, 
those who had treated him ill or whom he thought his foes, 
There are, as Carlyle pointed out, Artists in History and 
Artisans, men who work mechanically in a definite depart- 
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ment without eye for the whole, “not feeling that there is 
a whole; and men who inform and ennoble the humblest 
department with an idea of the whole, and habitually 
know that only in the Whole is the Partial to be discerned.” 
But Carlyle, wrong in supposing that it was impossible to 
find the two functions combined, was absolutely right in 
distinguishing between them. Graetz, it may be soberly 
said, was at once Artist and Artisan; he had acquired a 
manual dexterity for parts, yet retained his control over the 
whole. 

What Graetz perceived was that History included “the 
art of interesting the affections and presenting pictures to 
the imagination.” How else should its philosophy teach 
than by examples? Hence the efforts that Graetz put 
forward were turned in this direction; to interest his 
readers in his heroes, to make them realise who they were, 
and what they did. There is nothing more brilliant in the 
pages of secular history than Graetz’s character sketches ; 
his Solomon Molcho, his Moses Chayim Luzzatto, his 
Samuel the Prince, Immanuel of Rome, John Pfefferkorn, 
Gracia Mendesia Nasi, Pablo Christiani, Saad-Addaula, 
Don Pedro (whom Graetz refuses to nickname “the 
Cruel”), Dunash ben Labrat, and the “ burrowers” 
Uriel da Costa, Leon Modena, and Joseph Del-Medigo— 
to mention a few of his dramatis persone who played 
lower than leading parts. Graetz always maintained 
that, though it was the duty of the historian to trace 
identities in the course of events, so as to enable him to 
explain their current logically, it was as clear a part 
of his function to detect contrasts, and to set these 
contrasts in a prominent light. In both these direc- 
tions, the life-like portraiture of persons and the due 
admixture of light and shade, Graetz succeeded admir- 
ably, and almost universally. Where he somewhat 
erred was, on the one hand, in his habit of making a 
striking epithet do the duty of a more humdrum, but, 
perhaps, more complete verbal picture; on the other hand, 
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in what looks like a conscious aim at discovering contrasts 
beyond the mere duty of describing them when found. 
There is something a little irritating in Graetz’s constant 
harping upon his epithets ; scarcely a man in his pages but 
has his character labelled on to him, and the label never by 
any chance slips off. In the eleventh volume of his history 
this labelling of men who had lived near enough to our 
own times to still belong to the realm of party politics, 
naturally excited violent attack. But the habit runs 
through the whole work, like a golden thread that has be- 
come here and there frayed, and has been bound together 
with less valuable material. Graetz’s love of contrast is 
also shown throughout; whether he is setting the Kabba- 
lists against the philosophers, or a Holdheim against a 
Zacharias Frankel. One cannot refuse a meed of admira- 
tion to the audacious and grotesque originality that could 
dare to set the names of Spinoza and Sabbatai Zevi 
together in the headings of two successive chapters—a 
rather extreme instance, which, however, the author bravely 
justified. Did it not arrest the reader’s attention ; did it not 
fix in his mind most securely the directions of the very 
sharply opposed dangers that threatened at one and the same 
time to engulph Judaism ? Graetz’s style is florid to excess, 
and is marred by the use of inappropriate and confused 
metaphors. But his vigour, his sureness of touch, and his 
eloquence are far more noticeable than his faults ; and if a 
certain sense of disproportion is felt in his treatment of 
successive epochs, this is rather due to the inequalities of 
the style than of the actual handling of the material. “ His 
work,” said Geiger, speaking of the earlier volumes, 
“contains Geschichten, which are loosely strung together, 
but are not Geschichte.” Like many of Geiger’s judgments, 
this utterance, prejudiced though it be, is at least partially 
true. But only partially. For it is but necessary to read the 
eighth and ninth chapters of Vol. VI., in which Graetz takes 
a wide and comprehensive survey of the pre-Maimunist 
condition of the Jews, in which the threads are gathered 
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from every land of East and West, and woven together 
into a brilliant many-coloured web, stretching wide as 
Jewry’s own contemporary horizon—if these and similar 
chapters be read in the light of Geiger’s criticism, it will 
be seen how little truth there is in it after all. Sir G. 
Trevelyan, in speaking of Macaulay's painstaking industry, 
recalls how Leonardo da Vinci would walk the whole length 
of Milan that he might alter a single tint in his picture of 
the Last Supper. Graetz would travel amid his books far 
greater distances than this to write a sentence ; nay, to fix 
an epithet in those general summaries, the merits of which 
a child can appreciate and a learned scholar might envy. 
Like Macaulay, Graetz drew no pedantic distinction between 
the learned and unlearned; and this both historians 
accomplished by the “downrightness” and unequivocal 
tendency of their judgments on men and things. No one 
but a partisan can write impartial history; if by a 
partisan is meant one who judges careers by their con- 
sequences, and who refuses to accept the dictum that truth 
must necessarily be on the neutral border-line between 
parties—a border-line which, in many cases, has no more 
real existence than the Equator. Impartial history does 
not mean history that must please all parties, or remain 
indifferent to each. 

In a word, Graetz wrote, not merely the History of the 
Jews, but the Philosophy of that History. “Why does he 
not narrate the facts; why must he always pass sentence 
on them?” These questions are often asked by readers 
in disparagement of Graetz, but the answer is not so hard 
to find as the questioners suppose. He cannot omit the 
verdict, because the present and the future of Judaism are 
conditioned wholly and absolutely by the past; because 
that past is never dead, but locks the present in its eternal 
embrace. A Christian historian might deal with Christian 
mysticism in a calmly scientific spirit; not so a Jewish 
writer with the Kabbala. The Kabbala holds sway still ; 
its influences ramify throughout the Jewish ceremony and 
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belief of to-day ; it is yet a strong practical force for good or 
evil. Must not the Jewish historian unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce whether it be good or evil? Can he contemplate what 
its effects have been without condemning i¢ too, without 
warning the future to steer clear of the follies of the past ? 
Graetz had too little sympathy with the spiritual elevation 
produced by what he slightingly designated schwarmerei ; he 
slurred over the fact that the Kabbala itself was in some 
of its phases a mystic protest of pure religion against 
formalism, that neo-Chassidism was an ennobling enthu- 
siasm, seeking direct communion with God, that many an 
imposter must have had fascinating elements of greatness 
in his character. To the glance of the philosopher of his- 
tory, the excesses of the Kabbala leading to tyrannous 
slavery over the intellect, the speedy degeneration of 
Chassidism into the worst of formalisms, the cruel injuries 
inflicted on Jews and Judaism by these imposters, coloured 
the initiation of the one and the motives of the others, 
and in very sooth deserve the condemnation which Graetz 
meted out to them. Besides, Graetz would not allow 
Jewish history to repeat itself. A simple and naive 
Rabbi was in place in the fifth century, but Graetz re- 
sented the recurrence of the type in the thirteenth. At 
the earlier date, Graetz found much to praise in the very 
class of men who, in their later guise of anti-Maimunists, 
were scornfully branded by him:‘as “ Stock-Talmudisten.” 
The future will show that very few of his judgments 
will be reversed by the court of appeal of posterity. 
With his eleventh volume the matter stands otherwise. 
Here Graetz was a prophet rather than an historian; 
here he had to deal with causes which had not yet 
worked out their full effects. If this section of his work 
be not quite worthy of the rest, it is because, as he himself 
so often says in the book itself, when discussing the growth 
of controversies which still rage within Judaism, “ Wie es 
steht . . gebiihrt nicht mehr der Geschichte zu 
erzihlen; es gehdrt der unmittelbaren Gegenwart an.” 
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Alas, that he should have to conclude the fifth volume of 
the forthcoming English edition of his History, with a 
similar statement regarding German anti-Semitism. 

The publication of Graetz’s History occupied the author 
for many years; indeed, between the issue of the first 
edition of Volume IV. to the issue of the third edition of 
Volume VIII, there extends an interval of nearly forty 
years (1853-1890). Excepting the fourth volume, all the 
early parts of the first edition were produced under the 
auspices of Philipssohn’s “Institut zur Forderung der 
israelitischen Literature,” which has a glorious record of 
useful and brilliant work. In the meantime, however, the 
author had done much in other fields; and it is time that 
we resumed the thread of his career. 

A most important incident in directing the current of 
Graetz’s activity was the foundation of the Breslau 
Seminary in 1854. The need for such an institution was 
pressing. After a sleep lasting for three centuries the 
awakening had come, and with it an inevitable period of 
bewilderment. A strong feature in the Mendelssohnian 
movement was the effort to arouse once more among the 
Jews that love for secular learning, that refined desire to 
speak the literary languages of Europe, which had distin- 
guished the Jews before the period of dismal desolation 
that followed in the wake of the Black Death. Civil rights 
were in part gained, a wave of enlightenment spread over 
the Jewries of the West, and for the moment blinded their 
denizens with excess of light. Jewish learning was pur- 
sued by a few scattered enthusiasts, such as Rapoport and 
Zunz, but serious internal divisions threatened to wreck 
Judaism when the ship which had weathered so many 
storms was well within sight of port. How fallen was the 
state of Jewish learning may be seen from the preface of 
Graetz’s Gnosticism, in which the author actually apologised 
for offering a volume which did not deal with any of the 
controversies raging at the moment between Jewish parties. 


The Cheder and the Yeshiba had lost their hold on the 
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eager youth of Germany.’ Prague, Frankfort, Furth, 
Metz, and Hamburg, which had attracted bachurim by the 
hundred, could now count their Talmud students by units. 
Great Rabbis like Jacob Lissa, Akiba Eger, and Moses Sofer 
still found many disciples, but the latest of these died in 
1840, and left none of the same calibre to supply their 
places. At length leaders of all the Jewish parties in 
Germany realised the danger; Judaism needed a rallying- 
point, a Zion from which might go forth teachers of the 
Law. It was no longer possible to ignore the new condi- 
tions under which Judaism existed. There was but one 
alternative. Either the Rabbinical and other Jewish litera- 
ture must be subjected to scientific treatment, or it must be 
allowed to fall into lasting neglect. It was no easy task to 
convert the Melammed into a Lehrer and the Rav into a 
Rabbiner ; yet the former feat was successfully attempted 
by Mendelssohn’s immediate disciples, the latter was the 
work of the new Jewish Rabbinical Seminaries. 
Seminaries had been already established outside Germany, 
and the one in Padua, the first of its kind, had, since its 
foundation in 1827, produced good fruits. But the Breslau 
Seminary far surpassed its predecessors in importance and 
in the width of its aims. In Jonas Franckel, Judaism 
found a noble benefactor, who, under the guidance of 
enlightened advisers, rendered an inestimable service to 
his religion. It is needless to recount the difficulties that 
delayed the accomplishment of his design, nay, threatened 
its very inception. Suffice it to say that conferences 
between recognised Jewish scholars and men of communal 
experience were held, formally and informally, during the 
years 1847-1854, and resulted in the inauguration of the 
Seminary in Breslau on August 10th in the latter year. 
Graetz was not the Director of the new institution; for 
that post there was but one fitting claimant, viz., Zacharias 
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Frankel. But Graetz took part in the Dresden conference 
of March, 1853, at which the organisation and programme 
of the Seminary were settled. He never filled the position 
of Director, for the post was, I think, invariably conferred 
only on those who had already served as Rabbiner. But 
to the end of his life Graetz was the man who, in an 
especial sense, was identified with the high reputation that 
the Seminary gained. Of all the original staff of the 
Seminary, he remained longest at his post. Death claimed 
Frankel in 1874, and between that time and the present 
year several distinguished men have provisionally or 
regularly occupied the vacant headship. It was Graetz’s 
presence, his name and fame, that secured the continuity 
which was so essential to the growth and development of 
the institution. Sad is it to think of the irreparable loss 
that the Seminary has now suffered. It is generally 
asserted that no man is indispensable. Let us hope that 
the Breslau Seminary will not be fated to speedily dis- 
prove this comfortable optimism. 

As a teacher, Graetz possessed many merits. His 
lectures stimulated his pupils; he not only gave them a 
helping hand, but he taught them how to go alone. He 
was not dogmatic in the class-room; he encouraged his 
pupils to criticise his views in their periodical exercises, 
and he would smilingly listen while he heard his own 
published statements questioned. He would stimulate 
original research by the best of all means, for he would set 
for his pupils’ treatment subjects on which the last word 
had not already been spoken. Or, again, he would select 
points that Jewish historians had already discussed; he 
would clearly indicate how far previous research had gone, 
and would suggest the directions in which fresh inquiry 
might be profitably pushed.’ Teaching such as this goes 
far to account for the brilliant array of original work to 
which the Breslau Seminarists may proudly point. If one 
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had nothing more to point to than the books written by 
the pupils of Graetz and of his colleagues, one would 
still have to assign the teachers a high place among the 
benefactors of Jewish learning. 

The best justification of the Breslau Seminary lies in 
the scholars that it has produced during the past forty 
years. It has recently been said that a Rabbinical train- 
ing college must produce men of character. This, it seems 
to me, is a fatal error. A college can produce scholars, it 
cannot manufacture saints. If it tries to accomplish the 
latter feat, it will gather in a fine harvest of hypocrites. 
Frankel and Graetz were under no such absurd delusion; 
their duty was to turn out Rabbis who knew something of 
Judaism, who knew a good deal of Jewish literature and 
philosophy, and this they did. Geiger certainly looked 
askance on the work of the Seminary, and he had some just 
cause for bitterness. He and Philippson more than any 
others were instrumental in persuading Jonas Franckel to 
endow the new institution, yet he was excluded from the 
management. Not long after its inauguration Geiger 
resigned the Breslau Rabbinate, and transferred his 
enlightened activity to Frankfort. He described the 
Seminary as a cram-shop for Rabbis; but surely it was 
better that it should succeed in that than that it should 
try to become a cram-shop for cant. The “Breslau 
Judaism” was, indeed, a curious product of compromise ; 
it would examine Jewish tradition, piece it out into its 
component parts, show how it developed, date it, but still 
loyally go on observing all that it enjoined as though 
Jewish science had never applied the crucible. In 
religious matters Graetz was fond of talking of the juste 
milieu; and for the Judaism of to-day extremes are no 
doubt dangerous. But to some of us it seemed as though 
Graetz, while equally condemning unbending conservatism 
and extravagant liberalism, found his juste miieu forsooth 
in both extremes, binding his conduct to the one and 
abandoning his thought to the other. There was origin- 
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ality no doubt in this species of compromise, but it need 
hardly be added it had no elements of permanency. It 
served its purpose of reconciling the old with the new for 
nearly half a century. But new phases of spiritual 
vacillation need ever new varieties of practical com- 
promise, and these saving waters will be drawn by future 
generations of Jews from the deep unfailing well of truth 
that Graetz dug out, though it may be necessary to first 
remove the stone with which he himself covered its 
mouth. 

The labour connected with the revision of his History, 
and his duties as teacher at Breslau, did not absorb the 
whole of Graetz’s energies. He never ceased to correct 
and expand his great work, and lived to enjoy the unique 
gratitication of publishing a fourth edition of one volume 
and a third edition of several others. But in the mean- 
time he took some interest in the affairs of the Breslau 
community, and added to his other functions two important 
offices, the “extraordinary” professorship of history in the 
Breslau University (1870), and the editorship of the 
Monatsschrift (1869). The latter monthly was founded by 
Frankel, and at the time of its discontinuance, in 1887, had 
been in existence for thirty-six years. This was a very 
long life for a literary journal, and for the last twenty years 
of its existence it owed its vitality almost entirely to the 
contributions of Graetz himself and of his colleagues and 
pupils. 

A complete list of Graetz’s essays is given at the end 
of these pages, and a striking list it is. In one direction a 
certain poverty may be noted, even amid so much massive 
wealth. Few of Graetz’s essays deal with the history of 
the Halacha, and the same omission may be charged against 
some portions of his History. The progress of the 
Halacha in Judaism after the era of the first coditiers was 
but lightly treated; yet the Talmudic Halacha received 
very adequate discussion in Graetz’s volumes. The reason 
for this difference is easily found. The Halacha, after 
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the time of Alfasi, became more and more objective, while 
Graetz’s glance, keen to detect every subjective trait that 
marked the characters of his heroes, somewhat turned aside 
from their objective religious life. There is the less ground 
for regret that Graetz pursued the course he did, for Weiss’ 
Dor dor Vedoreshov, or History of the Jewish Tradition, 
might otherwise have remained unwritten. It is pleasing 
to tind in Weiss’ fifth and last volume, which was printed 
before the death of Graetz, so frequent a reference to the 
services rendered, even on the Halachic side, by the great 
Jewish historian. 

Of the essays that Graetz contributed to the Monatsschrift, 
some were preparatory studies for portions of the History, 
but most were independent treatises, and some attained to 
the size and importance of set volumes. The topics treated 
are mainly historical or grammatical subjects, and points of 
Biblical exegesis. Some were quite popular in character, 
such as his “Shylock in der Sage” (1880) and “Die 
Schicksale der Talmud ” (1885); for in the last decade of 
his life Graetz felt a strong impulse to reach the general 
community. One of Graetz’s most meritorious perform- 
ances was that he rescued Jewish science from becoming 
the property of the few. Hence his own “ popular ” edition 
of his History in three volumes, and the eagerness with 
which he lent his countenance to the translation of his 
work in an abridged form into English and French. These 
translations were not mere abridgments; he carefully re- 
read the chapters, and made frequent additions and emen- 
dations, sometimes of considerable moment. <A work of 
his—the title of which would lead one to anticipate a book 
for the recreation of an idle hour—“ Blumenlese neu- 
hebraischer Dichtungen” (1862), consists, however, entirely 
of Hebrew texts. In one of the poems occurring in this 
volume a printer’s error disarranged the half lines, so that, 
as published, the verses make nonsense. It was amusing 
to find how this slip was pounced upon by Graetz’s 
keen-eyed critics, who made very merry over the pro- 
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digious blunder! Referring to this poetry, Graetz well 
remarked in the preface:—‘“A people that was able to 
lament, to sing, and to laugh in rhythmic measures; that, 
moreover, possessed the faculty of pouring forth its feel- 
ings and thoughts in beautiful forms, is not spiritually 
dead. And these poets did not sing in solitudes, but found 
a numerous audience.” These lines prepare us for the 
space devoted by Graetz in his History to the birth and 
development of Jewish poetry. Jewish history, he main- 
tained, was a Culturgeschichte, and it may be safely pre- 
dicted that this will be the direction in which most advance 
will occur in the near future. The social and “cultural” 
history of the Jews is far obscurer than their literary his- 
tory, and the work of the future will be to light up fully, 
as one of Graetz’s own disciples’ has so ably done in part, 
the pages which even the master himself left dark. 

Of the tourists who go to Palestine but few are Germans ; 
and twenty years ago their number was even smaller than 
it is at the present time. To make a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land was one of Graetz’s most cherished longings ; 
but it was not till 1872 that this hope was fulfilled. Popu- 
larity had not brought with it large pecuniary gains. His 
History was in every Jewish library, and in many a non- 
Jewish one; in George Eliot’s, for instance. Yet the author 
of the work that rapidly earned a European fame was 
only in a position to visit Palestine after several years’ 
careful saving. One often hears lamented the decay in 
the modern student-world of the devotees to letters who 
once made learning an end in and for itself, who served 
their master without thought of material recompense. Yet 
Jewish scholarship remains and must needs remain its own 
and only reward. In the spring of 1872 Graetz, with two 
companions, trod the soil sacred to a great memory. In 
Palestine the pilgrim sees what he is worthy of seeing. To 
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one it looks a desert dotted with poverty-stricken hovels; 
to another’s eyes it isso many thousands of acres of soil 
needing scientific farming; to one a hope, to another a 
misfortune ; to most of those who visit it, a place to die in. 
Graetz did not go to spy out the land, to make dis- 
coveries, or to identify sites. He went there to find 
courage. He went there to come into real contact with the 
scenes he had not yet dared to describe. With the Hebrew 
text in his hand to serve as guide-book, he fixed his gaze 
on the changeless hills, the eternal valleys; he heard the 
murmur of the streams, saw the bright sky reflected in its 
lakes, and as he looked he saw Joshua crossing the Jordan, 
he saw all the rush of incident that showed Providence 
working out its purposes through the chosen race as its 
instrument. “Love for the people to which I belong by 
birth and training, accompanied me on my journey; but I 
hope that the reader will not find that this love has misled 
me into partiality and disingenuousness.” The desire to 
see Palestine with loving eyes was the author’s own justi- 
fication for commencing his History in the middle. Less 
honourable explanations have been suggested for this 
deferment by Graetz of volumesI. andII. It has been said 
that he felt constrained to wait until after Frankel’s death 
before giving to the world his heretical views on the Bible. 
But his conduct needs no defence. The early history of 
Israel is interpreted in part by its later history; and 
moreover, the historian might be pardoned for relegating 
to the end the treatment of that portion of his work 
which demanded the most delicate touch, the most matured 
powers. 

Graetz’s visit to Palestine was not without its humorous 
side. While at Jerusalem he received a formal certificate 
of merit: he was promptly excommunicated by some local 
Rabbi. Twenty years ago these bulls were still plentiful, 
but no one took them seriously. Graetz would tell the 
story with keen enjoyment, and with a genial smile would 
relate how once, in a German watering-place, he went to 
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the Jewish restaurant to get hisdinner. “O, I know you,” 
said the good-natured landlady, “you are welcome, but you 
are a wicked man!” “How do you know that?” asked 
Graetz, with a smile. “I read it in Der Israelit,” was the 
answer; but she gave him an excellent dinner. What 
might have proved a more serious conflict; arose at an 
earlier date in Vienna, where an effort was made to 
suppress by aid of the law an essay in which Graetz 
called the doctrine of a personal Messiah into question. 

The attempt to appraise Graetz’s position as a Bible critic 
must be left to a future number of this REVIEW, and to a 
more competent judge. Graetz’s editions of the Psalms, 
Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs, the essays on other Scrip- 
tural passages which he contributed to his own and to 
other periodicals, and, above all, the forthcoming critical 
edition of part of the Hebrew text will, for a long time 
to come, form the theme for discussion. Day by day for 
many years Graetz was engaged on this last work, and our 
readers will be glad to learn that, so far as chapter xxiv. 
of the Book of Proverbs, the edition was left ready for 
publication. 

The omission of all reference to the history of early 
Christianity in the first two editions of his famous third 
volume was explained by Graetz in the preface to edition 
three. The fifteen years that had elapsed had opened up a 
new field, and had clearly shown the importance of New 
Testament times as a page in Jewish history. Renan’s 
Histoire des Origines du Christianisme had turned general 
attention to that period, and the critical problems connected 
with it had been more sharply defined and in part solved. 
In 1867 Graetz had published his Sinai et Golgotha, and two 
years earlier he expressed his hope that the time was near 
when no one would be permitted to write on the origins 
of Christianity who was unacquainted with the Jewish 
Hagadic literature of the first and second centuries, and 
who did not appreciate the Hagadic character of certain 
parts of the early Christian writings. It is no ex- 
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aggeration to say that the fourth edition of Graetz’s 
third volume (1888), contains the best account of the 
material that Jewish scholarship has so far contributed to 
the subject. 

Graetz was very little affected by personal abuse; he 
used strong language himself, and was not weak enough to 
cry out when others used the same instrument against him. 
But in 1879 he did reply to an attack that was levelled 
with equal violence and venom. He broke silence because 
the blow was aimed through him at the general body of 
the Jews of Germany. At the time of which we speak, 
German patriotism was in a very sensitive condition. Anti- 
Semitism had reached an acute stage, and the two weapons 
were hurled simultaneously against the Jews. Professor 
Heinrich von Treitschke wielded considerable influence in 
learned circles, and his anti-Jewish articles in the Preussische 
Jahrbiicher attracted the more attention from the author’s 
assumption of studied moderation. Graetz was singled 
out for attack. He was declared anti-German and anti- 
Christian ; he was at once unpatriotic and filled with an 
insatiable hatred to Christianity, which he had described as 
the “ Erbfeind.” It was noteworthy that Graetz found few 
Jewish champions to plead his cause; but there was only 
one who in set terms discarded him, and weakly sought to 
shelter himself and other Jews behind the absurd argument 
that Treitschke had erred in calling Graetz’s History “a 
standard work.” Graetz, however, was fully able to defend 
himself, and his two articles in the Schlesische Presse (7th 
and 28th December, 1879) were as brilliant as they were 
triumphantly successful. His dignified tone, his protest 
against Treitschke’s sin towards humanity, his brave justi- 
fication of his own strong condemnation of medizval perse- 
cution, were worthy of the great historian. He challenged 
his detractor to quote the passage in which he had applied 
the term “Erbfeind” to Christianity. He protested that 
he had uttered no word of disrespect against primitive or 
modern Christianity. “I had to deal with the past, I had 
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to relate the thousand-fold bloody and merciless persecu- 
tions which my brethren in race and religion suffered, and 
I sought to tell the story truly. Was I to falsify history ? 
If you have read my history, can you point to an irreverent 
word in my account of early Christianity? I had to speak 
of later, of false Christianity, which had become loveless, 
hard-hearted and oppressive, which had given the lie to its 
Master’s word of sympathy, love and humility. I had to 
describe the long drawn-out sufferings which this Chris- 
tianity had inflicted on the Jews ; I described them with a 
warm heart, and I spoke my thoughts freely.” Indirectly 
Treitschke’s charge of hatred to Christianity was shown to 
be ridiculous by the conduct of the Spanish Academy of 
History, which elected Graetz an honorary member.’ The 
third edition of volume VIII. (1890) contains, in augmented 
form, the history of the Jews from 1205-1492, and deals 
largely with the martyrdom of the Jews in Spain and their 
final expulsion from both parts of the Peninsula. This 
volume Graetz, “observantissimus ac grato animo,” dedicated 
to the Madrid Academy. 

Treitschke could not fail to be keenly stung by an his- 
torian’s appeal to an historian; a reply to Graetz’s “ open 
letter ” was inevitable. He admitted that he was in error 
as regarded the “Erbfeind” incident; he could noé point 
to the passage in which the term occurred. But he care- 
fully picked out some expressions from Graetz’s eleventh 
volume, in which Germany was roughly handled, and quoted 
a sentence in which Graetz actually said of a Jew con- 
verted to Christianity that “he went over to the enemy’s 
camp”! On grounds so flimsy as these, Treitschke re- 
iterated his charge against the German Jews in general, and 
Graetz in particular, of hatred towards their country and 
towards Christianity. “Herr Graetz is a stranger in the 
land in which it was his accident to be born; he is an 
Oriental who neither understands nor wishes to understand 
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our people; he has nothing in common with us except that 
he possesses our rights of citizenship and uses our mother- 
tongue—for the purpose of calumniating us.” 

Graetz, in his final rejoinder, exposed the weakness of 
Treitschke’s Chauvinistic logic. He reminded his opponent 
that converted Jews did mostly “go over to the enemy’s 
camp,” for the Jews had suffered cruel hurt from the per- 
secution often instigated by their former co-religionists. 
And so he met Treitschke point by point, vindicating him- 
self with combined dexterity and boldness. The paragraph 
with which Graetz concluded his unanswered and un- 
answerable defence, charmed all who had followed the 
controversy by its simple manliness. “I have now done. 
If the fancy suggests itself to you to return to the attack, 
you may slander and abuse me right soundly, for I will 
utter no further word of reply. One request I make of 
you. If you have a spark of conscience, do not hold my 
brethren in religion and race answerable for anything that 
I have written. If I have offended, I will alone pay the 
penalty.” 

The manifold occupations of his later years left Prof. 
Graetz but little leisure for travel. Yet in June, 1887, he 
accepted the pressing invitation of the Committee of the 
Anglo-Jewish Exhibition to pay a visit to England. The 
year was a memorable one in Graetz’s life. In 1887 he 
celebrated his seventieth birthday, and the congratulations 
that flowed in from all parts of the world proved that his 
fame was wide as well as deep. In his honour, a large 
number of the most distinguished Jewish scholars compiled 
a Jubelschrift (a form of publication that bids fair to 
become fashionable), in which they brought some of the 
fruits of their talent and industry to lay before Graetz as 
an offering. The volume, said its authors, was at once an 
act of a homage and a testimony ; homage to the great 
Heaven-blessed historian, and a testimony that his con- 
temporaries had not relegated to posterity the proclamation 
of his fame. “Of those who have contributed essays to 
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this volume, many are in a special sense pupils of Graetz ; 
but there is none on the list but is ready to acknowledge 
in Graetz his master.” Though Graetz never sought 
applause, yet it was sweet to him when it came. His was 
that finest form of vanity that is too conscious of its own 
supreme claims to find praise needful or even fitting. But 
he was as warm-hearted as the genius of his race; his 
sympathies were quick, his interests wide. He did not 
need to unbend in society with ordinary folk as some 
scholars condescend to do; he was unbent by nature, he was 
as genial a companion as he was a painstaking student. His 
accomplished wife, who acted as her husband’s secretary, 
and spurred on his ambition, was an amiable hostess, and 
Graetz’s home was one of the most frequented in Breslau. 
His keen sense of humour made him an admirable society 
man; he was very ready with witty epigrams, while his 
fund of flowing anecdote was apparently inexhaustible. He 
thoroughly enjoyed telling a good story if the point was 
directed against himself, but he disliked scandal. He took 
a part in the local affairs of the Breslau Jewish community, 
unlike some other Jewish scholars who give up to their 
books what was meant for mankind. Thus Graetz was as 
ready to visit the Albert Hall in 1887 as he had been to 
go to Buda-Pesth with Dr. D. Rosin ten years before to 
represent Breslau on the inauguration of the new Jewish 
Seminary in Hungary. 

Graetz was received in England with an extraordinary 
degree of cordiality. All were as amazed at his youthful 
elasticity of body and mind as they were charmed by 
his manner and his conversation. His presence gave 
the Exhibition completeness, and his lecture will, it may 
be hoped, become an inspiration for English-speaking 
Jews. Graetz had formed a strangely high estimate 
of the work that the Jews of England are destined to 
do for Judaism. Some have felt inclined to explain 
this by assuming that the magnificence of his recep- 
tion in London coloured all that he saw, and led him 
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to an unduly flattering prophecy. But Graetz’s lecture, as 
I have reason to know, was written before he left Germany, 
and a passage that he cancelled was perhaps more glowing 
in its hopeful tones than any that he uttered. Recently 
Graetz’s prediction has been echoed by Mr. Schechter, and 
it will remain for the future to decide whether Graetz read 
aright the signs of the time when he fancied that they 
foretold how with the English-speaking Jews the future 
of Judaism lies. The last essays of the great histurian were 
all written for England. 

Graetz’s visit to England coincided with the cessation of 
the Monatsschrift, but he himself suggested that the conti- 
nuity was not long broken, for the JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW would take its place. The editors hardly aspired 
to so ambitious a success, but Graetz’s hearty approval and 
his promise of active co-operation were strong factors in 
encouraging us to proceed. On two points he had long 
discussions with us. He applauded our intention to admit 
into our pages articles dealing with current religious con- 
troversies, but he was somewhat doubtful as to the practical 
consequences. His and our pains might have been spared, 
for we have not found ourselves exactly overwhelmed by 
the mass of controversial contributions offered to us. Graetz 
suggested that the new Review should be international, 
that the articles should be printed in the various languages 
in which their authors wrote them. But it was felt that 
the Review would look too grotesque with its contributors 
writing in English, German, French, Italian, and Hebrew. 
Graetz himself had a sufficient knowledge of English to 
read the language easily, and so have many Continental 
Jewish scholars. The example of the Letterbode was not 
one that suggested itself for imitation. 

Another of the proposals that Graetz made during his 
English journey was one for the formation of a Jewish 
Academy. Two years before, he had written in his Monats- 
schrift of the need for an Encyclopedia of the Talmud to 
be undertaken jointly by a band of scholars. This pro- 
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posal he repeated at the Albert Hall, and he expanded it 
until it became a matured plan for a Jewish Academy. It 
is unnecessary to give the details of his scheme, for the 
time is not yet ripe to discuss them. Whether the proposal 
will ever take practical shape it is hazardous to predict. 
The last years of Graetz’s life were perhaps the most 
productive. His intellect betrayed no mark of decrepitude, 
and his latest work was also among his best. His Biblical 
researches were prosecuted with youthful vigour. His 
“ History ” received its finishing touches, and was in part 
rewritten. He saw his “ Popular Edition” in German 
through the press, and he regularly revised the proof sheets 
of the English translation of his Geschichte. For this transla- 
tion he composed a Retrospect, which contains the last lines 
that he wrote, and forms a testament bright with sure 
confidence in the permanency of the Mission of Israel. 
The pure rationalism that seeks to distinguish between the 
ethical and the mystical elements of religion can, accord- 
ing to Graetz, find no home outside Judaism. Judaism 
proclaimed the holiness of life, and made for all that may 
be summed up in the term humanity. Graetz never 
wearied of insisting on the moral influence of the mono- 
theistic idea, but nowhere has he done this more powerfully 
than in the last /etrospect that he took of the history of 
his race. In its very poetry he saw a lever for the attain- 
ment of ethical culture, in its career an eternal token of 
the Divine Providence. Though in his later years he came 
to see more and more clearly that all religious traditions 
must be made the subject of strict scientitic examination, 
though he came to think that the Bible itself was in a 
large sense the faulty work of man, he never ceased to 
believe in its inspiration, he never doubted that its under- 
lying impulses to moral progress came direct from God. 
He saw the finger of God in the latest as in the earliest 
phases of Jewish history; in the events of the nineteenth 
century after, as in those of the nineteenth century before 
the Christian era. No one who fails to detect in it the 
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handiwork of Providence can write the history of the Jews ; 
and it is because the future will hardly give us again the 
same combination of religious love and scientific truth- 
seeking that Graetz’s “ History” will never be superseded. 
Graetz’s own attitude towards contemporary Judaism was 
not that of a constructive thinker; he will not be num- 
bered among the great religious forces that have made 
Judaism what it is. He stood at the parting of the ways, 
and told the passers-by in each direction that they were 
all going on the wrong path! But he will always remain 
an inspiration ; from his quarries will be dug the founda- 
tion stones on which the future of Judaism may be built. 
He wrote a History for the Jews—and the world at large 
has accepted it. He will be remembered as one to whom 
universal praise was but a new stimulus to higher effort, 
who, when at the summit of his unique repute, bestowed 
the same diligent and tireless care on his work as when his 
spurs were yet to win. His last essay was a protest against 
the verdict that “Judaism is a wandering secret.” Graetz 
will stand foremost among those who made Judaism what 
he himself called it, “a wandering revelation.” 


I. ABRAHAMS. 





THE WRITINGS OF PROFESSOR 4. GRAETZ, 
CHRONOLOGICALLY: ARRANGED. 


SEPARATE WORKS (INCLUDING TRANSLATIONS OF THE “ History”’). 
Gnosticismus und Judenthum. Krotoschin, 1846. 
Geschichte der Juden von den iltesten Zeiten bis auf die Gegen- 
wart. 11 (=13) Binde, Ed. 1, 1853-1875; Ed. 2 (Bande III-X) 
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some omissions and corrections, and continues it from 1879, Prof. 
Graetz’s critical edition of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament will, 
it may be hoped, be soon issued. My thanks are due to M. Isidore Loeb, 
Dr. Neubauer and Prof. Kaufmann for kind assistance in completing this 
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1863-91; Ed. 3, Band III., 1878, VIII., 1890, IX., 1891; Ed. 4, 
Band III., 1888. 

Blumenlese neuhebriischer Dichtungen D'21w ppd, Breslau, 
1862. 

Influence of Judaism on the Protestant Reformation. Translation 
by S. Tuska of Chs. iii.-vi. of Vol. IX. of the Geschichte. Cincinnati, 
1867. 

Talmud Jerushalmi, nebst einer Einleitung, einem Glossar, 
Namen und geographischen Register, alphabetisch geordnet von Dr. 
H. Graetz. Krotoschin, 1866. 

Sinai et Golgotha. Paris, 1867. 

py ya AD 9S +++ ty0Snn N12 Einleitung in den Talmud von 
Joseph Ibn-Aknin, zu Ehren des Oberrabbiners Dr. Z. Frankel, als 
Jubelschrift herausgegeben. Breslau, 1871. 

Les Juifs d’Espagne. Paris, 1872. 

History of the Jews from the Downfall of the Jewish State to 
the conclusion of the Talmud. (American Jewish Publication Society, 
translation of Vol. IV. of the Geschichte, by J. K. Gutheim.) New 
York, 1873. 

177 5 735 (translation of Vol. III. of the Geschichte). 
Vienna, 1875. 

Kohelet, oder der salomonische Prediger, iibersetzt und kritisch 


erlautert, 1871. 
Schir-ha-Schirim, oder das salomonische Hohelied iibersetzt und 


kritisch erliutert, 1871. 

Kritischer Commentar zu den Psalmen, nebst Text und Ueber- 
setzung. Breslau, Band I, 1882; Band II, 1883. 

Histoire des Juifs (traduit par M. Wogue, Moise Bloch). Paris, 
Vol. III. (the last published), appeared in 1888. 

Volkstiimliche Geschichte der Juden in drei Binden. Leipzig, 
1888-91. 

Sxqw 225 nM 34 Geschichte der Juden von Dr. H. Graetz, 
ins hebr. iibersetzt von P. Rabinowitz: erster Band. Warschau, 1890. 

History of the Jews, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day 
(continued to 1870, withnew Preface and Retrospect). Edited and 
in part translated by Bella Liwy, London. Vols. I., IL, 1891; 
Vols. 1IL.-V. (completing the work), 1892. 

History of the Jews, Vol. I. (The Jewish Publication Society 
of America; reprint of Vol. I. of previous entry, with some altera- 
tions.) Philadelphia, 1891. 





Essays IN THE SEMINARY ANNUAL (PROGRAMMARBEITEN). 
Die westgothische Gesetzgebung in Betreff der Juden, 1858, 
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Dauer der gewaltsamen Hellenisirung der Juden und der Tempel- 
Entweihung durch Antiochus Epiphanes, 1864. 

Frank und die Frankisten, 1868. 

Der einheitliche Character der Prophetie Joels und die kiinstliche 
Gliederung ihrer Theile, 1873. 

Das Kénigreich Mexene und seine jiidische Bevélkerung, 1879. 

Die jiidischen Proselyten im Rémerreiche unter den Kaisern 
Domitian, Nerva, Trajan und Hadrian, 1884. 

Uber das Sikarikon-Gesetz, 1892. 


CoNTRIBUTIONS TO PERIODICALS, 


Geiger’s “ Lehrbuch zur Sprache der Mischna,” Literaturblatt des 
Orients, Leipzig, 1844-5. 

Die Septuaginta im Talmud, Z. Frankel’s Zeitschrift fiir die 
religiosen Intercssen des Judenthums. Berlin, ete , 1845. 

Die Construction der jiidischen Geschichte. Ibid., 1846. 

Einleitungsschriften in den Talmud. Ibid., 1846. 

Die angebliche Fortdauer des jiidischen Opferkultus nach der 
Zerstérung des zweiten Tempels. (In collaboration with B. Fried- 
mann.) Zeller’s Thevlog. Jahrbiicher, 1848. 

Jiidisch-geschichtliche Studien (1) Die Séhne Bethyra, (2) 
Hillel’s Interpretationsregeln, (3) Die Reise der vier Tannaiten nach 
Rom, (4) Die Zehn Mirtyrer. Frankel’s Monatsschrift fiir (e- 
schichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums. (Ed. Graetz, after 1869.) 
1852. 

Die talmudische Chronologie und Topographie. Ibid., 1852-3, 

Die absetzbaren Hohenpriester wihrend des zweiten Tempels. 

jid., 1852. 

Filschungen in dem Texte der LXX von christlicher Hand zu 
dogmatischen Zwecken. Ibid., 1853. 

Hagadische Elemente bei den Kirchenvitern. Ibid., 1854-5. 

Die hebriiische Inschrift in der Kirche San Benito. Monatsschrift, 
1856. 

Salomon Molcho und David Réubini. Ibid., 1856. 

Don Joseph Nassi, Herzog von Naxos. Wertheimer’s Wiener 
Jahrbuch fiir Israeliten. Vienna, 1857. 

Simon der Gerechte und seine Zeit. Monatsschrift, 1857. 

Die grosse Versammlung (Keneset ha gedola) ihre Geschichtlich- 
keit, Zahl, Bedeutung und Leistung, Ibid. 

Zur Chronologie der gaoniischen Epoche vom Beginn des zweiten 
Jahrtausend der seleucidischen Aera 689 c.E., bis Saadia, Ibid. 

Der Prophet Jeremias, eine biographische Skizze. Wertheimer’s 
Wiener Jahrbuch fur Israeliten. Vienna, 1858. 
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Autorschaft, Abfassungszeit und Composition der Halachot 
Gedolot. Monatsschrift, 1858. 

Jekutiel und Joseph ibn Migasch. Ibid. 

Die mystische Literatur in der gaondischen Epoche. Monats- 
schrift, 1859. 

Die Anfinge der neuhebriischen Poesie. Ibid., 1859-60. 

Der Minister-Rabbi Samuel Ibn-Nagrela. Wertheimer’s Wiener 
Jahrbuch fir Israeliten. Vienna, 1860. 

The Minister-Rabbi Samuel Ibn-Nagrela. Same article trans- 
lated. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature, Vol. I. London, 1872. 

Zur hebriischen Sprachkunde und Bibelexegese. (Buchstaben- 
Transposition). Afonatsschrift, 1861. 

Der jiidische Staatsmann Saad Abdaula und der Rabbiner Meir 
von Rothenburg. Wertheiner’s Wiener Jahrbuch fiir Israeliten, 
Vienna, 1863. 

Die Verjiingung des jiidischen Stammes. Ibid., 1864. 

Mose Almosnino. Monatsschrift, 1864. 

Voltaire und die Juden. Ibid., 1868. 

Die Ebioniten des alten Testaments. Ibid., 1869. 

Die erste Meinungsverschiedenheit in der halachischen Gesetz- 
gebung. Ibid. 

Der Vers im Matthiius-Evangelium “einen Proselyten machen.” 
Ibid. 

Die Synode, Sendschreiben an einen Freund. Ibid. 

Der Auszug aus Babylonien und der Dualismus in der Ober- 
leitung des nachexilischen Gemeinwesens in Judia, Ibid. 

Ueber Entwickelung der Pentateuch-Perikopen-Verlesung. Lbid. 

Das Buch Kohelet, seine Entstehungszeit und sein Character. 
Thid. 

Die Zeit des Kénigs Chiskija und der zeitgenéssischen Propheten. 
Monatsschrift, 1870. 

Eine historische Kleinigkeit (Dvr Nv™IP NdAp). Ibid. 

Das Wort 01957 in der talmudischen Literatur. Ibid. 

Zwei Conjekturen, das biblische O°35UN8 und das talmudische 
DP. Ibid. 

Gedalja, Sohn Achikams, Dauer seiner Statthalterschaft. Ibid. 

Beleuchtung einer angeblich inhumanen Lehre im Talmud (Aboda 
Zara, 26 a-b). Ibid. 

Zur Top graphie von Palistina : (1) Herodium, (2) Ammaus, 
Emans, und Gimso. Ibid. 

Die beiden Ben-Ascher und die Masora. Monatsschrift, 1871. 

Der erweiterte Gebrauch der Causativ-Formen im Hebriischen. 
Ibid. 

Die weitere Ausdehnung des Gebietes der Pual-Form. Ibid. 
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Das Thier Reem (ON) in der Bibel. Monatsschrift, 1871. 

Eine eigenthiimliche Volkszihlung waihrend des zweiten Tempel- 
bestandes. Ibid. 

Beitriige zur Wort- und Sacherklirung der Mischnah. Ibid. 

Das Clientelverhiltniss im hebraischen Alterthume. Ibid. 

Beitriige zur Sach- und Worterklarung des Buches Daniel. Ibid. 

Die Kanonicitit des Buches Esther in der dlteren synagogalen 
und kirchlichen Literatur. Ibid. (See also entry for 1886 below.) 

Eine masoretisch-grammatische Kleinigkeit beziiglich der Silbe 
$m. Monatsschrift, 1872. 

Eine historische Notiz (Elsass-Lothringen). Ibid. 

Die Séhne des Tobias, die Hellenisten und der Spruchdichter 
Sirach. Ibid. : 

Kritische Beleuchtung einer Stelle vom Purpurstreifen am Ver- 
sdhnungstage. Ibid. 

Der Prophet Jeremia in Rama. Ibid. 

Ursprung der zwei Verliumdungen gegen das Judenthum vom 
Eselskultus und von der Lieblosigkeit gegen Andersgliubige. Ibid. 

Die Integritaét der Kap. 27 und 28 in Hiob. Ibid. 

Die zweifache Ausprache des hebriischen Resch. Ibid. 

Die Palmenstadt Zoar und der Salzberg am todten See. Ibid. 

Gibea und Geba, Gibeat Saul und Gibeat Benjamin. Ibid. 

Die Doxologien inden Psalmen. Ibid. 

Der sogenannte kleine Hermon oder der Jebel-ed-Duhy. Ibid. 

Die Mischnah in miindlicher Ueberlieferung enthalten. Monats- 
schrift, 1873. 

Der mons offensionis auf dem Oelberge. Ibid. 

Ein Wink zur Mischna-Kritik. Ibid. 

Ueber die Bedeutung des Wortes 0°) in der biblischen Literatur. 
Monatsschrift, 1874. : 

Missverstandene Stellen in der Genesis. Ibid. 

Das Verbum 0 und die Substantive JOO und 7!) in der 
hebriischen Literatur. Ibid. 

Eigenthiimlichkeit des } comparationis im Hebriischen. Ibid. 

Das Datum der Schlacht bei Kharkhemisch und der Beginn der 
chaldiischen Herrschaft itber Judiia. Ibid. 

Der Beginn der chaldiischen Herrschaft iiber Judia und die 
chronologische Fixirung der jeremianischen Prophezeiungen. Ibid. 

Die digyptische Vasallenschaft Judas unter Jojakim. Ibid. 

Die Echtheit des Buches des Propheten Ezechiel. Ibid. 

Die assyrischen Invasionen und Eroberungen in Palistina, im 
samaritanischen und judidischen Reiche. Ibid. 

Ein dunkler Vers in Esra (III., 3) beziiglich des nachexilischen 
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Alters durch eine echte talmudische Tradition erliutert. Monats- 
schrift, 1875. 

Die Aufange der Nabatierherrschaft. Ibid. 

Aktenstiicke zur Confiscation der jiidischen Schriften in Frank- 
furt a. M. unter Kaiser Maximilian durch Pfefferkorn’s Angeberei. 
Ibid. 

Die Familie Gradis. Ibid., 1875-1876. 

Zur Geschichte der Juden von Bordeaux. Ibid. 

Ueber die Bedeutung des Wortes 1}5¥ im Hebriiischen. Ibid. 

Die Bedingungspartikeln im Hebriischen, ein Beitrag zur Bibel- 
exegese. Ibid. 

Die politische Geographie Palastinas im vierten und fiinften Jahr- 
hundert. Monatsschrift, 1876. 

Zur Erklairung eiviger dunklen Stellen im Propheien Ezechiel 
Ibid. 

Die sabbatianisch-messianische Schwirmerei in Amsterdam. Ibid. 


Die Lage der Burg Akra in Jerusalem. Ibid. 

Die judidischen Ethnarchen oder Alabarchen in Alexandria, 
(Later Graetz adopted the form Arabarch.) Ibid. 

Die Abfassungszeit des Pseudo-Aristeas. Ibid. 

Die Hiéfe und Thore des zweiten Tempels, eine archaologische 
Untersuchung. Ibid. 

Die Kalubaiten oder Kalebiten in der Chronik. Ibid. 

Erklirung einiger schwierigen Stellen in der heiligen Schrift. 
O73 und OM), Ibid. 

Das Sendschreiben der Palistinenser an die igyptisch-judadischen 
Gemeinden wegen der Feier der Tempelweihe. JMonatsschrift, 1877. 

Ezekiel Landau’s Gesuch an Maria Theresia gegen Jonathan 
Eibeschiitz. Ibid. 

Das Zeitalter der griechischen Uebersetzung des Buches Hiob. 
Ibid. 

Pricision der Zeit fiir die die Judaer betreffenden Vorginge 
unter dem Kaiser Kaligula. Ibid. 

Ueberbleibsel der Sabbatianer in Salonichi. Ibid. (Another 
article on same subject in Monatsschrift, 1884.) 

Zeit der Anwesenheit der adiabenischen Kénigin in Jerusalem 
und des Apostel Paulus, Ibid. 

Zur Geschichte und Chronologie Agrippa’s II., der Procuratoren 
und Hohenpriester seiner Zeit. Ibid. 

Ein iibersehenes Verbum (MN) im althebriiischen Sprachgut. 
Ibid. 

Das Korbfest der Erstlinge bei Philo. Ibid. 

Die Vorstadt Bezetha. Ibid. 

02 
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Der angebliche judiische Peripatetiker <Aristobul und seine 
Schriften. Monatsschrift, 1878. 

Die Tempelpsalmen. Ibid. 

Astaroth Karnaim und Bostra. Ibid. 

Die Lage des Sinai oder Horeb. Ibid. 

Eine Lokalitaét Lod bei Jerusalem. Ibid. 

Ueber die Bedeutung der masoretischen Bezeichnung “ Unter- 
brechung in der Mitte des Satzes.” Ibid. (See below, entry ia year 
1887.) 

Der Wechsel des 9 und D im hebriischen. Ibid. 

Zur rémischen Kaisergeschichte aus talmudischen Quellen. Mo- 
natsschrift, 1879. 

Die hebriiische Priiposition T¥2. Ibid. 

Ein Pseudo-Messias im 14. Jahrhundert. Ibid. 

Das Buch Tobias oder Tobit, seine Ursprache, Abfassungszeit und 
Tendenz. (75 pages.) Ibid. 

Die Halleluja-und Hallel-Psalmen. Ibid. 

Auslegung der Psalmen 16 (1877), 29 (1873), 36 (1881), 49 (1875), 
50 (1878), 58 (1872), 68 (1875), 109 (1878), 119 (1871). 

Illegitime Mischehen in Judiia. Monatsschrift, 1879. 

Erwiderung an Herrn von Treitschke.  Schlesische Presse 
(Breslau), 7th December, 1879. P 

Mein letztes Wort an Professor von Treitschke. Ibid. 28th 
December, 1879. 

Eine babylonische Unsitte im Buche Hiob angedeutet (Ch. 
XXXI.). Ibid. 

Der Wechsel von 5X72” und Dow". Monatsschrift, 1880. 

Die Verwechselung von ANN und ANY. Ibid. 

Bekannte fragende und kategorische Verse in der heiligen 
Schrift. Ibid. 

Kine dunkle Stelle in der Beschreibung der Tempeleinrichtung 
(Tamid IIL, 6). Ibid. 

Shylock in der Sage, im Drama und in der Geschichte. Ibid. 
(Also published separately.) 

Die alten jiidischen Katakomben-Inschriften in Siiditalien, nach 
Professor Ascoli. Ibid. 

Notizen zur Topographie Paliistina’s: (Nazaret, Magdala-Ta- 
richia, Migdal-Gadara). Ibid. 

Spuren des deuterojesaianischen Ideenganges in der zeitgenos- 
sischen und spiteren Literatur. Monatsschrift, 1881. 

Zur Geschichte der nachexilischen Hohenpriester. Ibid. 

Ein Arabarch Nikanor in der ersten Kaiserzeit. Ibid. 


Verwechselung der Partikeln by mit ‘TY, ferner by (dat) mit 
SN und 3 mit Ty, Ibid. 
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Die musikalischen Instrumente im jerusalemischen Tempel und 
der musikalische Chor der Leviten. Ibid. 

Eine angesehene Proselyten-Familie Agathobulos in Jerusalem. 
Ibid. 

Eine masoretische Studie: Die Anfinge der Vocalzeichen im 
Hebriischen. Ibid. 

Hillel, der Patriarchensohn. Ibid. 

Agrippa II. und der Zustand Judiia’s nach dem Untergange Je- 
salems. Ibid. 

Die jiidischen Steinsarkophage in Palistina. Ibid. 

Die urspriingliche Aussprache des 5 Lautes im hebriischen. 
Thid. 

Zur Topographie Palistinas: (Koreai, Sartaba, Alexandrion, 
Kénigsberg, Hyrkanion, Cendevia). Monatsschrift, 1882. 

Jonas Friinkel. Ibid. 

Das Deborah-Lied. Ibid. 


Eine masoretische Studie, Ursprung der Accentzeichen im He- 
briischen. Ibid. 

Der legitime Ursprung der Hohenpriesterwiirde der Makkabier. 
Monatsschrift, 1883. 

Exegetische Studien zum Propheten Jeremia (110 pages). Ibid. 


Antiochos Epiphanes Untergang. Ibid. 

Exegetische Studien zu den salomonischen Spriichen (100 pages). 
Monatsschrift, 1884. 

Die kriegerische Bewegung in Paliistina am Ausgange des 
zweiten Jahrhunderts, Ibid. 

Historische und topographische Streifziige: (1) Jamnia 
(2) Todesjahr des R. Jehuda ben Baba, (3) En-Tab, die Kalender- 
stadt. Ibid. 

Sendschreiben iiber die Austreibung der prager und béhmischen 
Juden under Maria Theresia. Afvuatsschrift, 1885. 

Schreiben an Master Th. . . in Triest iiber Kohelet. Ibid. 

Eine masoretische Studie. (Versabteilung). Ibid. 

Topographische und historische Streifziige: (1) Die letzten Tem- 
pelbeamten vor der Tempelzerstérung und die Tempelimter; (2) 
Eine mit den Herodianern verschwiigerte Familie; (3) Der Oster- 
streit in der Kirche der ersten Jahrhunderte und seine Beziehung 
zum Judenthum ; (4) Zur Chronologie der talmudischen Zeit. Ibid. 

Die Schicksale des Talmuds im Verlaufe der Geschichte. Ibid. 

Die Auslegung und der historische Hintergrand in Jesaia, Kapitel 
24-27. Monatsschrift, 1886. 

Eine eigenthiimliche alte griechische Pentateuch-Uebersetzung 
mit lingern Zusitzen. Ibid. 
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Eine Strafmaassregel gegen die Leviten. Monatsschrift, 1886. 

Zur Bibelexegese (nearly 200 passages annotated). Ibid. 

Der Abschluss des Kanons des alten Testaments und die Diffe- 
renz von kanonischen und extra-kanonische Biichern nach Josephus 
und Talmud, Ibid. 

Die Stellung der kleinasiatischen Juden unter der Rémerherr- 
schaft. 

Grammatische und masoretische Studien zur heiligen Schrift. 
Tbid. 

Der historische Hintergrund und die Abfassungszeit des Buches 
Esther und der Ursprung des Purim-Feste3 (70 pages). Ibid. 

Der Autor des masoretischen Sammelwerkes Ochlah w’ Ochlah 
cnbas1mbaN), Monatsschrift, 1887. 

Ein Eheprocess in der Familie Ibn-Tibbon. Ibid. 

Die Bedeutung der Priesterschaft fiir die Gesetzgebung wiihrend 
des zweiten Tempelbestandes. Ibid. 

Bedeutung der jiidischen Miinzen, mit dem Feststrauss (Lulab) 
und dem Portale. Ibid. 

On the Jewish “Lulab” and “ Portal Coins.” (The previous 
translated into English by H. Montagu.) London, 1888. 

Nachtrag zu den liickenhaften Versen in der Bibel (Y¥DN2 XPOS 
PIDD). Monatsschrift, 1887. 

Lehrinhalt der Weisheit in den biblischen Schriften. Ibid. 

Abfassungszeit und Bedeutung des Buches Baruch. Ibid. 

Grammatische und masoretische Studie (Dagesh). Ibid. 

Der Ritus mit den Weidenzweigen am Hiittenfeste, sein Alter 
und seine Bedeutung. Ibid. 

Notiz iiber Gottesnamen in der heiligen Schrift. Ibid. 

Einige Beispiele von ausgesucht tiickischem Bekehrungseifer im 
byzantischen Reiche. Ibid. 

Historic Parallels in Jewish History. (Translated by J. Jacobs.) 
Publications of the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, Vol. L., 
1888. (Printed, June 1887.) 

German original of the same: Parallelen aus der jiidischen 
Geschichte. Monatsschrift, 1887. 

A Jewish Academy. Jewish Chronicle, London, July 22nd, 1887. 

Judaism and Biblical Criticism. Ibid., August 5th. 

Les monnaies de Simon. Revue des Etudes Juives, t. xvi., 1888. 

The significance of Judaism for the Present and the Future. 
Jewish Quarterly Review, London, October, 1888. (Vol. L.). 

Second Article on the same subject. Ibid. April, 1890 (Vol. II.). 

Des prétendues monnaies de Simon et de Bar Coziba. Revue des 
Etudes Juives, t. xviii., 1889. 
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But réel de la correspondance échangée vers la fin du XV, siécle 
entre Jes Juifs espagnols et provencaux et les Juifs de Constantinople. 
Revue des Etudes Juives, t. xix., 1889. 

Un mot sur la dogmatique du Christianisme primitif. Ibid., 
t. xx., 1890. 

La police de l’inquisition d’Espagne 4 ses débuts. Ibid., t. xx., 
1890. 

Un point de repére dans Vhistoire du roi David. Ibid, t. xxi., 
1890. 

Alexander (=Arabarch Alexander Lysimachus) and his gold- 
lettered scroll. Jewish Quarterly Review, October, 1889 (Vol. II.). 

Burning the Talmud in 1322. Ibid. (Vol. IT.). 

Biblical Studies: (1) The last chapter of Zechariah, (2) The 
Central Sanctuary of Deuteronomy, Jewish Quarterly Review, 1891. 
(Vol. III.). 

The Genesis of the so-called Septuagint, the first Greek version 
of the Pentateuch. Ibid., 1890. (Vol. III.) 

Reply to Professor Swete’s Remarks on the preceding. The 
Expository Times. Edinburgh, 1891. 

Isaiah XXXIV. and XXXV. Jewish Quarterly Review, 1891, 
(Vol. IY.). 

A Fifty Years’ Retrospect. The Jewish Chronle, Jubilee Sup- 
plement. London, November 13th, 1891. 

Das letzte schriftstellerische Unternehmen des sel. Prof. Dr. 
H. Graetz nach seiner eigenen Darlegung. Briill’s Monatsblatter, 
Frankfurt a/M., December, 1891. 

Hebrew Letters in Ch. N. Dembitzer’s N7P3 °3N3%. Krakau, 
12Q1 
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Dr. FRIEDLANDER ON THE JEWISH RELIGION. 


Wuat is orthodox Judaism? What are its tenets and its 
practices? If any Englishman had sought an answer to 
these questions, it would have been difficult to tell him of 
any book where he could have found one. Now, at last, a 
book has been written, not for children, but for adults, 
containing a full answer, and calling itself emphatically 
‘The Jewish religion.” That is naturally what orthodoxy 
claims to be. It cannot recognise any other phase of 
Judaism except its own. 

The importance of the work before us lies therefore 
partly in its uniqueness. It is, so far as I know, the only 
book of the kind in the English language. Nor are there, 
I believe, many books like it in either France or Germany, 
written, that is, from the same frankly orthodox point of 
view, and for grown-up people, not for children. This last 
qualification is by no means superfluous. For in a text- 
book for children, one never knows how far a man may 
have either expanded or watered down his own belief to 
suit the supposed needs and fatulties of children. Ina 
book written for adults there is no reserve or qualification 
of that kind. It offers us food for men, and not pap for 
babes. But there is another reason why Dr. Friedlander’s 
book is of such grave importance, and deserves to be 
scrutinised with the most anxious care. Its author 
occupies a place of peculiar trust and responsibility. He 
speaks with authority. He is the head of what is practi- 
cally the only theological college in England for the 
training of Jewish ministers. Through his hands almost 





1 The Jewish Religion, by M. Friedlander. London: 1891. 
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every aspirant to that high office passes; his influence and 
his teaching are therefore disseminated throughout the very 
numerous congregations which own the sway of the British 
Chief Rabbi. When such a man writes a book of some 
five hundred pages on the Jewish Religion, his work is at 
once invested with a peculiar interest. It may be assumed 
that the matter and spirit of the written page reflect the 
matter and spirit of his oral teaching. In Dr. Friedlinder’s 
book we not only learn for the first time what modern Jewish 
orthodoxy in England actually is, but we learn also what 
is the Judaism of the Jews’ College, what is the Judaism 
which nearly every Jewish minister for the last twenty-five 
years has been taught in the past, and which nearly every 
candidate for the ministry is still being taught to-day. 

All this we do unquestionably learn from Dr. Fried- 
linder’s book. If the book is a faithful description of 
orthodoxy—and the author’s position would lead us to sup- 
pose that this it must be—no one, having read it, can be in 
any doubt as to what orthodox Judaism really is. One of the 
most prominent features of the work is its transparent sin- 
cerity. Nothing is kept back ; there is no hedging, and there 
is no reserve. The author tells his story fully, and reveals 
to us his entire creed. His touching and child-like faith 
enables him to state all his belief with perfect and abso- 
lute simplicity. He is never afraid of his opinions, and 
seldom, consciously perhaps never, attempts to cover them, 
however strange they may sound to the uninitiated, with 
any veneer of rationalistic explanation. I shall have to 
criticise Dr. Friedlinder’s book in some detail, but before 
passing on to criticism, I felt impelled to record straight- 
way my admiration of the author's frankness and sincerity, 
and of the obviously perfect combination in him of rigid 
orthodoxy in belief with rigid orthodoxy in practice. 

Rigid orthodoxy? Yes, that unfortunately is the word. 
Upon those who have any interest in the welfare of 
Judaism, and yet do not share Dr. Friedliander’s opinions, 
his book leaves an impression of sadness and disappoint- 
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ment. The gulf which separates him from the modern 
spirit is so yawningly wide. No attempt is made to ignore 
the existence of that gulf; it is rather emphasised and 
insisted on. It is difficult not to believe that Dr. Fried- 
lander sometimes purposely expresses his orthodoxy in the 
crudest, abruptest words, in order that there may be no 
possible mistake as to the uncompromising position which he 
takes up. He throws down the gauntlet to anything that 
savuurs of criticism, reform and progress, with a noble con- 
fidence, but also with a certain satisfaction. In reading 
his book we seem transported out of the nineteenth 
century. Its philosophy,so far as Dr. Friedlander goes in 
for philosophy at all—and we shall see that he does not 
greatly approve of it—is almost confined to the scholastic 
Jewish theologians of the Middle Ages. Passages from 
their works are continually quoted, and the author does 
not seem to realise how different the problems which they 
sought to answer were to the problems of our own day, 
and still more how valueless, except from the historical 
point of view, those answers and solutions really are. As 
Dr. Friedlander thinks that “it may fairly be said that 
Maimonides has done far greater service to his brethren 
by the composition of a systematic code of laws than by 
his philosophical Guide,” and even maintains that “the 
Guide would scarcely relieve any one of his perplexities in 
matters of religious belief” (p. 3, . 1), it seems a pity 
that these unrelieving philosophers are so often referred to 
as if they were not merely examples of mediseval Jewish 
Aristotelianism or Platonism, but of philosophy itself. 
When Dr. Friedlander leaves the Middle Ages, he does not 
advance far. It seems odd to get the theory of innate 
ideas brought forward again in a book which bears date 
1891; yet we find it stated quite simply, “The existence of 
God may be regarded as an innate idea which we possess 
from our earliest days. This is the origin of Natural 
Religion” (page 22). 

But enough of introduction. Let us now see what our 
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author’s book actually contains. It is divided into two 
nearly equal parts, entitled severally, “Our Creed” and “Our 
Duties.” This division is justified and explained in a short 
introduction. The author distinguishes two elements in 
religion: “ The notion of man’s dependence on, and respon- 
sibility to, a superior Being, and the intluence of this notion 
on his actions; religious belief and religious practice, or faith 
and duty” (p. 1). Consequently, the answer to the ques- 
tion, “ What is Judaism?” resolves itself into the answer 
to the two constituent questions, “ What does Judaism teach 
its adherents to believe, and what does it teach them to 
do#”1(p, 2). It is at once characteristic of the purely 
Jewish point of view, that the two elements are believing 
and doing, not as moderns would rather say, believing and 
being. And this point of view will be illustrated again 
from the ethical sections of Dr. Friedlainder’s book, where 
the required object is always the production of a number 
of separate actions of various degrees of ethical importance, 
instead of that more harmonious and comprehensive good, 
the production of noble character. But of this more here- 
after. It is most satisfactory to notice here that Dr. Fried- 
lander does not shirk or minimise the position of faith in 
the Jewish religion. There are dogmas—or principles, as he 
usually prefers to call them—as well as rites. “We have 
certain dogmas, without which the laws can bear no mean- 
ing,” and not all of these dogmas or truths “can be made 
evident by logical demonstration” (p. 18). Why, under 
these circumstances, it is any satisfaction or excellence that 
“there is no precept, ‘thou shalt believe,” or that “no- 
where in our law, whether written or oral, is a solemn de- 
claration of our creed demanded ”? (ibid.), it is very difficult to 
understand. Clearly the old Mendelssohnian theory has 
not been entirely got rid of. The current opposition to a 





! Throughout the quotations the italics are mine, not the author’s, unless 
specially stated to be his, 
? Italics the author's, 
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supposed fixed type of Christianity still makes itself felt 
now and again in Dr. Friedlander’s book; here it is par- 
ticularly meaningless. If Judaism implies a belief in 
certain dogmas, it practically does say, “Thou shalt be- 
lieve.” You can’t have your cake and eat it too. This 
attempt at an impossible combination is not often visible 
in our author’s work, but we shall be compelled to notice 
one other instance of it almost immediately. 

How do we get to know what is the faith of Judaism ? 
The answer practically is, From the Bible and from 
tradition. “The main source of our creed is the Bible, and 
among the Biblical books, chiefly the Pentateuch ” (p. 19). 
The Bible is “the Divine Word” (p. 31). How do we 
know that it is so? Among the many supposed sacred 
books of the world, among the many alleged divine words, 
how do we know that the Old Testament is the only 
genuine work? To this question Dr. Friedlinder, like 
the advocate of every other “divine word,” can give no 
rational answer. But the worst of it is that he does m a 
sort of way attempt to give one, and lo and behold, it is the 
old answer of the Jewish medizval philosophers over again 
(p. 47). It is really amazing to find the circular argument, 
that because all Israel heard God's voice proclaiming the 
Ten Commandments, the trustworthiness of Moses was 
thereby tested and established for ever, revived and put 
forward with absolute good faith in the nineteenth century. 
Assuming Exodus xix. to be verbally accurate, it follows 
that the whole Pentateuch is verbally accurate, and that 
the Bible is the divine word! 

Why not say frankly, I choose to believe the truth of 
the Bible, and of the Bible only, although I am unable to 
prove it? Why not, in the next place, say frankly, I choose 
to believe that all that the Bible says is true, although it 
be contrary to science, although it be contrary to reason ? 
Dr. Friedlander is tolerably willing to accept this second 
antinomy ; but he still is on the look-out for some half- 
and-half reconciliations. 
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On the one hand, we are told that while, in answering 
the question what does Judaism teach its adherents to 
believe, “recourse may be had to philosophic speculation 
: . the result must be rectified by the teaching of the 
Torah” (p. 2). Then, again: 

All attempts to substitute human reason for Divine authority have 
failed (p. 29). In all things that surpass our power we cannot do 


better than follow the guidance of the Divine word (p. 31). We 
must not presume to criticise the Divine decrees therein recorded 


(p. 327). 

But on the other hand we are told: 

There is no real conflict between faith and reason (p. 6). [The 
truths taught in the Bible] are not contradicted by common sense, or 
by the results of scientific research (p. 3). The examination of our 
doubts will prove that none of the truths which the Almighty revealed 
to mankind are contrary to reason (p. 7). 


But what does all this mean? Simply that, in our 
author’s case, faith has so completely got reason under 
control, that Dr. Friedlinder’s faith is not in conflicts with 
Dr. Friedlinder’s reason. But if I, coming to Dr. Fried- 
lander, say to him, Your faith conflicts with my reason; 
miracles, for example, are to me irrational, and yet you 
show that the belief in them is part of Judaism—will he 
tell me to sacrifice reason to faith, or faith to reason? Or 
may I “suspend judgment,” and believe neither faith nor 
reason, halting irresolute between the two? Or imay I 
interpret miracles “figuratively”? For in a very curious 
passage Dr. Friedlander tells us that— 

When we discover a contradiction between a Biblical statement 
and the dictates of our reason, we are sure that we have 
erred either in the right understanding of the words of the Bible, 
or in our reasoning. On finding the mistake in our reasoning 
we abandon what we have hitherto considered as fully established ; 
but so long as we are unable to discover where our reasoning 
is faulty, we either suspend our judgment for the present, and 
consider the question as one of the problems which we have not 
yet been able to solve satisfactorily, or, whenever possible, we attempt 
to reconcile by figurative interpretations the teachings of the Bible 
with the results of our research (p. 176). 
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Then, too, how about faith and science, which, by the 
way, so far as we believe in its results, is only a synonym 
for reason? The conflicts between Genesis and Geology, 
between Genesis and Astronomy, between Genesis and 
Biology, are too obvious to have escaped our author’s atten- 
tion. Indeed, on p. 34, he summarises the discrepancies 
very fairly. But, alas, why does he not content himself 
with an assertion of his preference for Genesis over science, 
and with pointing out how, as one scientific theory has so 
often given way to another— 

There is no reason why we should not in the present conflict 
assume, primd facie, that the scientific and philosophical dogmas now 
in favour, alike with Jews and non-Jews, will have their time, and 
will ultimately give way to other theories, and the present conflict 
will then likewise terminate, dying a natural death (p. 36, cf. p. 178) 


Unfortunately Dr. Friedlander has apparently an uncom- 
fortable suspicion, either that the theories “ now in favour” 
will not “give way ” to others for a long time, or perhaps 


that the others may be no more tender to Genesis and 
Faith than their predecessors, for on one point he goes 
out of his way to reconcile Faith and Science with a 
new theory of his own. The theory is devised to meet 
the scientific dogma of Evolution. It is intimately 
connected with Dr. Friedlinder’s conception of God, as 
the perpetual worker of miracles, that is, of “ deviations 
from the regular course of nature.” Now, the ascertained 
laws of nature at present in existence, and all the evidence 
of geology and zoology, point to a slow and secular evolu- 
tion of the earth and its inhabitants, in violent contra- 
diction to the first chapter of Genesis; but we may all the 
same believe that— 

The Word of God produced in a moment what the natural forces 
established by the Creator would effect [or, could have effected, ergo] 
by gradual development in millions of years (p. 37). 


The evidence of the earth, with its fossils and fossilised 
animals, seems to show irresistibly that the World was not 
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created in six days. But Dr. Friedlander gets over the 
difficulty by the following statement :— 

The various strata of the earth, whatever forms they contain [i.e., 
pre-Adamite animals and all!], cannot with certainty be described 
as the results of development ; they may just as well have come 
directly from the hand of the Creator (p. 182). 


Apparently, therefore, God’s only object in creating the 
fossils was to lead man astray in the deductions he would 
draw from them, to mock poor, human reason that has 
formed the false conception of a changeless God. But, 
seriously, is it not painfully obvious that this strange idea 
of God creating the world by one set of laws, and then 
keeping it going by an entirely different set, degrades the 
conception of Deity to that of an Almighty conjuror, a 
deceiving, if omnipotent, magician? To such curious 
straits is the purest faith driven, when, not content with 
its own province, it attempts to argue with science and 
devise impossible reconcilements. 

Equally unsatisfactory is it when difficulties are met by 
harmonising. This method does no harm to science, but no 
good to faith. An instance of it is the way in which the 
other difficulty suggested by the first article of Maimonides’ 
thirteen—nobly taken to include the literal truth of the 
first chapter of Genesis—is met and explained away. The 
difficulty itself is stated most clearly and succinctly :— 

In the Bible man is described as the aim and end of the whole 
creation. ...Earth is the centre round which the whole universe revolves 
(pp. 34, 182). 

Science contradicts both these propositions. The ex- 
planation of the discrepancy is as follows, and it may be 
left to the reader to discover what relation this explanation 
bears to the difficulty which it is supposed to explain. Dr. 
Friedlander’s statements conflict possibly neither with the 
Bible nor with science, but do they in the least degree 
reconcile the one with the other ? 


It is true that the earth is one of the most insignificant bodies in 
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the universe [can it then be the centre ?], and man is a small portion 
of the creatures on earth, and yet it is neither impossible nor un- 
reasonable to believe that the benefits which man derives from the 
various parts of the creation—from the sun, the moon, and the stars 
—were essential elements in the scheme of the All-wise Creator 
(p. 37). Whatever view the authors of the Biblical books held as 
regards the systems of the universe, whether they placed the earth in 
the centre or not, whether all the stars and systems of stars existed, 
in their opinion, only for the sake of the earth and for the benefit of 
man [in the Bible man is described as the aim and end of the whole 
creation, p. 34], their object was to address man, to instruct him, and 
to teach him the omnipotence, wisdom, and goodness of God. For 
this reason the account of the Creation is given in such a manner that 
man should be able to reproduce in his mind the work of each day of 
the Creation, to view it from his standpoint, and to recognise the 
benefits each day’s work bestowed on him. The fact that other 
beings are benefited at the same time, and that the benefit they 
derive is likewise part of the Creator’s design, is by no means denied 
by those who believe that the well-being of man was included in the 
design of the Creator (pp. 182-183). 


While pointing out that as regards the truths of the. 


Bible “it matters little how we arrange them... - 
provided we believe in them implicitly” (p. 19), Dr. 
Friedlinder accepts the Articles of Faith drawn up by 
Maimonides, and groups all the details of “our Creed” 
under one or other of the Maimonidean thirteen. The 
Jewish doctrine of God—apart from the doctrine of Reve- 
lation—is thus subsumed under the first five of these prin- 
ciples, as well as under the tenth and eleventh. 

Under the first four articles Dr. Friedlander speaks of 
God as the Creator, and of his Unity, Incorporeality, and 
Eternity. Under the tenth falls his Omniscience. This 
practically contains the whole of what our author has to 
say about God in himself and in his relation to the world. 
The general effect produced is not entirely satisfactory, 
It might be said that at the present time nobody doubts 
the eternity and incorporeality of deity. These are not the 
questions on which clear exposition is needed. What we 
want to know about is the attitude which orthodox 
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Judaism takes up in regard to God’s relation to the world. 
Does it teach an immanent or a transcendent God, or a 
God who is at one and the same time both? Now Dr. 
Friedlinder is painfully silent upon this momentous 
question, but the general impression is that his conception 
of the deity is very transcendental. He seems to rule the 
world as from without—rule it, too, as we have seen, now 
in one way and now in another, and frequently, as we 
have still to see, changing his purpose in answer to the 
petitions of man. Dr. Friedlander succinctly, if too one- 
sidedly, states the relation between Deism and Theism 
thus :— 

Theism and Deism have this in common, that both assume a 
spiritual power, a divine being, as the cause and source of everything 
that exists. They differ in this : to Theism this power is immanent 
in us and the things round us; Deism considers this power as separate 
from the things (p. 29). 


Dr. Friedlander rejects both Deism and Theism, but 
unfortunately nowhere informs us which of the two is 
right in the vital point of difference, or whether there is a 
third doctrine which combines the truth in each by raising 
them, Hegelian-wise, to a higher unity. Thus it is that 
the doctrine of God’s omnipresence, so far more difficult 
and important than his eternity, is nowhere definitely 
stated or explained. This is a very serious omission. Dr. 
Friedlander alludes in a few places to God’s ubiquity (¢.9., 
pp. 42, 423), and quotes (p. 149) “ David’s” great psalm 
(the 139th) approvingly, but he never explains or expounds 
the attribute which yet, as I have said, craves exposition 
and explanation so far more urgently, both in itself and for 
the present time, than the doctrine of God’s bodilessness or 
eternity. God is one, and yet he is near; he is everywhere 
throughout the infinity of space. How is all this possible 
if it be not precisely because, as the Theists hold, God is 
“immanent in us and the things around us”? Because 
this grave question of the divine Immanence or Trans- 
cendence is ignored, that which Dr. Friedlander has to say 
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about God’s unity is vague and negative. The divine 
Unity seems to have become a sort of fetish, of which 
no rational and soul-satisfying explanation can be given. 
In the sense that there is only one divine Being, God’s 
unity is obvious. But what does the attribute mean 
in itself, and as instinct or inherent in the divine 
nature? We know what Plato meant by it—self- 
consistency and changelessness—but that is precisely 
what, as regards God’s relation to the world, Dr. Fried- 
lander does not and cannot mean. All we get is some 
scholastic argumentations on the divine attributes, with 
indirect reference to the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Attributes are assigned to God both in the Scriptures and in our 
Prayers. We must not, however, forget that such attributes do not 
describe anything inherent in the Divine Being, but only God’s relation 
to man and His actions in such terms as are intelligible to human 
beings. Most of the attributes are interpreted as being of a negative 
character, indicating what we must not say of God. When we speak 
of the Will, Wisdom, and Spirit of God, we do not speak of anything 
separate from the Divine Being, but of the Divine Being Himself. The 
Jewish doctrine of the unity of God does not admit any kind of dualism 
in the Divine Being, and therefore rejects the existence of Divine 
Attributes as distinct from God Himself. He is One, simple and in- 
divisible. Even this property of being One seemed to some theo- 
logians to be contrary to strict unity, and we are therefore taught 
that we must not understand it in the sense of a numerical unit, in 
which sense the term is used when applied to created beings 
(pp. 39-49). : 

Will an averagely intelligent person get any clear idea of 
the meaning of the last sentence in the foregoing para~ 
graph? I fancy that the God of Dr. Friedlander’s book, to 
most of his unsophisticated readers, will still be only a 
“magnified and non-natural man ” with the great addition, 
indeed, that he “makes for righteousness.” It is perfectly 
true that for a large proportion of mankind this anthropo- 
morphic God is the only God whom they can ever hope to 
realise. Nor does this conception of God exclude a grip 
upon the essentials of religion. But this is not enough. 
We want to be able to present an acceptable religion to 
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those who have begun to think, to those who—more or 
less consciously—find it hard to assimilate the God of child- 
hood with the principles of science, to those for whom the 
conception of the externa] heavenly Ruler has become a 
philosophical impossibility. Such people must be preserved 
for religion and Judaism by a presentation of the doctrine 
of God at once less child-like and less scholastic than 
that put forward by Dr. Friedlander. God’s ubiquity and 
immanence must be brought into connection with his self- 
consciousness and will. It must be shown how his co- 
extension with the infinite does not preclude those essen- 
tials of personality which must be retained in any living 
system of religion. I see no reason why a conception of God 
answering to these requirements is beyond the power even 
of Orthodox Judaism. Let us, therefore, for the present 
hope that Dr. Friedlinder’s conception is by no means 
Orthodoxy’s last word. 

Better than nothing is even the bald statement that 
apparently opposite ideas must be united in the composite 
conception of God. The Mishnah, for example, does this, 
as regards the relation of God to man, in the famous 
adage: Everything is foreseen, yet freedom of choice is 
given ; and the world is judged by grace, yet all is accord- 
ing to the amount of the work (Abotf, iii. 19). Dr. Fried- 
lander, however, is not quite bold enough to imitate the 
Mishnaic sage: he attempts a reconciliation, and ends in a 
contradiction in terms. Thus, on p. 149, he says: 

It is the will of God that man should have free-will and should be 
responsible for his actions ; and His foresight does not nece-sarily in- 
clude predetermination. 


But also :— 

The entire past and future lies unrolled before His eyes, and 
nothing is hidden from Him (p. 148). The misdeeds of the wicked 
and the sufferings of the pious are foreseen by God (p. 117). 


And finally :-— 
We should not call it a defect in God if His Omniscience were 


restricted to things knowable ; a prescience of things to be determined: 
P2 
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by man's free-will is contradictory in itself and illogical, and to say 
that God would not be omniscient if He did not know them is as 
absurd as to say that God would not be omnipotent if He could not 
make twice two to be three (p. 221). 

But are not the “misdeeds of the wicked,” on p. 117 
“foreseen by God,” on the accepted authority of the book of 
Daniel, among the “things to be determined by man’s free- 
will,” a prescience of which by God is, on p. 221, declared 
to be “contradictory and illogical”? Surely Aboth iii. 19, 
is better than this: the old Rabbi grasped the nettle firmly 
and escaped unscathed. 

Maimonides’ fifth article declares that to God, and to God 
alone, it is right to pray. It implies, therefore, according 
to Dr. Friedlinder, that “God can fulfil our petitions.” 
“We believe in the efficacy of prayer” (p. 183). Our 
author’s doctrine of prayer is to be gathered not only 
from the notes to this article (pp. 183-189), but also from 
other places where prayer is treated as one of “ our duties 
towards God with reference to speech ” (pp. 278-285), and, 
again, where it is discussed as an element in divine 
worship (pp. 418-444). It will be convenient to consider 
these various passages together. 

On the subject of prayer Dr. Friedlander is severely 
uncompromising. He has apparently been irritated—and 
perhaps not without some justice—by the attempts of 
those who would seek to retain prayer and yet to elimi- 
nate the miraculous basis upon which, as he supposes, it 
rests. He dislikes vague phrases about communion with 
God, spiritual aspiration and the rest. He, therefore, says 
quite plainly and curtly :— 


The immediate effect sought to be obtained by this act (i.e. by 
prayer) is the fulfilment of our wishes, Every such fulfilment im- 
pliesa miracle, a deviation from the regular course of nature (p. 184). 


Later on Dr. Friedlander, in a kindlier mood perhaps, so 
far modifies this vigorous statement as to say that the 
desire to obtain from God “certain things which we have 
not” is only one “among the various motives that impel 
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us to seek communion with our Father” (p. 422). But, on 
the whole, it may be said that the main idea of prayer to 
Dr. Friedlander is that of a request, prayer for something. 
Those who not only “thought,” but still think “it incom- 
patible with the notion of God’s Unity and Immutability 
that he should be moved by man’s prayer to do something 
which otherwise He would not have done” (p. 184), feel 
something painfully repellent in Dr. Friedlinder’s attitude. 
He seems to say to us: Hands off; you have no part nor 
lot in this matter; you do not believe in the ‘efficacy of 
prayer. I turn to the early work of a great living Christian 
teacher ; he also speaks of the efficacy of prayer, and yet 
we seem to hear in him a different note, and we can 
follow and accept his words. 


Of what nature that prayer is which is effectual to the obtaining of 
its requests is a question of the same kind as what constitutes a true 
faith. That prayer, we should reply, which is itself most of an act, 
which is most immediately followed by action, which is most truthful, 
manly, self-controlled, which seems to lead and direct, rather than to 
follow, our natural emotions, That prayer which is its owa answer, 
because it asks not for any temporal good, but for union with God. 
That prayer which begins with the confession, ‘‘ We know not what 
to pray for as we ought”; which can never by any possibility inter- 
fere with the laws of nature, because even in extremity of danger or 
suffering, it seeks only the fulfilment of-His will. That prayer which 
acknowledges that our enemies, or those of a different faith, are 
equally with ourselves in the hands of God ; in which we never unwit- 
tingly ask for our own good at the expense of others. That prayer in 
which faith is strong enough to submit to experience ; in which the 
soul of man is nevertheless conscious not of any self-produced im- 
pression, but of a true communion with the Author and Maker of 
his being. ' 





1 Prof. Jowett, The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, 
Romans, with Critical Notes and Dissertations. Second Edition, 1359, 
Vol. II., p. 247. Compare also this statement from the recent work of 
another Christian teacher belonging to a very different school : ‘‘ The very 
sequence of petitions in the Lord’s prayer contradicts as forcibly as 
possible the crude notion that prayer is an arbitrary process, by which 
we induce God to do what we happen to want, and drag His action down 
to the level of our shoft-sighted desires.... [It] makes it impossible 
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Apart from this question as to the object of prayer, we 
find a double tendency at work in Dr. Friedlinder’s mind. 
On the one hand, he is well aware of the spiritual nature of 
prayer, and says some excellent things about it. Thus, he 
tells us that “it is not the language that determines the 
value of prayer, but the devotion of the heart” (p. 420); 
and, again, that “equally indifferent with regard to the 
value of prayer are its length and its form” (p. 421). But, 
on the other hand, there exists the established ritual, with 
its fixed and lengthy prayers, which it is a “duty” for every 
Israelite to repeat daily. Thus it is that we find the 
marked and even strained effort to reduce prayer to 
“audible speech,” and then to written formule. His main 
argument is well worthy of attentive consideration, 
though it would take too long to inquire into its exact 
measure of truth :-— 

Thoughts and feelings that remain unspoken are seldom permanent. 
We soon cease to be conscious of them ourselves, and they often 
disappear without leaving any trace behind them; whilst sentiments 
and ideas expressed in words become strengthened, and take a deeper 
and firmer root in our hearts. The relationship between our lips and 
our heart is, therefore, of mutual benefit to both, The words 
uttered with the lips receive their value and importance from the 
heart, and the emotions of the heart derive strength and support from 
the lips. . . . . Our desire to please Him whom we love sin- 
cerely, our longing for an opportunity to do what is good in His 
eyes, ought not to remain hidden and silent. The sooner and the 
more frequently we give expression to these wishes in audible words, 
the sooner do they become realised, and the sooner are the promptings 
of our heart followed by deeds (pp. 279, 280). 


Private devotion, “alone to the Alone,” is, I fancy, the 
true touchstone and test of prayer, without which public 
worship would want its basis, to which it is at best but 





to attribute any arbitrary power to prayer. Its power, we learn—the 
power of our sonship—is not power to override God’s law, but to co- 
operate with it it depends on our intelligent co-operation with the divine 
method.” he Incarnation of the Son of God; Bampton Lectures for 
1891, by the Rev. Charles Gore, pp. 125, 126. 
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complementary. Probably no one gains the full benefit 
from public worship who has not the capacity and habit 
of private devotion—of prayer, that is, without a fixed 
code of words, spontaneous, the offspring of circumstance. 
Dr. Friedliinder, with very doubtful truth, reverses this 
relation. He admits, indeed, perhaps somewhat too easily, 
that— 


If, yearning for communion with God, we fervently appeal to Him 
in solitude, where we are undisturbed by the intrusion of any other 
person, t¢ will not be long.before we shall feel ourselves in the very 
presence of Him who is nigh to all those who call upon Him in truth 
(p. 284). 

But in the very next page he urges that, while “such 
moments of solitary devotion are very precious, and are by 
no means to be despised,” “ thew are not frequent, and not 
always successful. Public worship has this advantage,” etc., 
etc. (p. 285). And in the section on the ritual, Dr. Fried- 
linder gives full rein to his love of precept and rule in all 
departments of religion, ending up with the following 
strange paragraph, which, though it deals only with Bless- 
ings, seems to throw a flood of light upon the author’s 
general views as to the relative worth of fixed prayer and 
spontaneous devotion :— 

No restriction is enforced upon us if we desire on our part to give 
expression to our feeling of gratitude and reverence toward the 
Almighty in our own words on occasions not provided for in the 
ancient forms of benedictions and prayers. In order, however, to 
make a distinction between the forms of obligatory berachoth fixed by 
our sages and the optional ones iutroduced by ourselves, we do not 
employ the words, ““O Lord our God, King of the Universe,” which 
are essential in the former (p. 444). 

I pass over Revelation for the moment, and turn to the 
eleventh article. It is of great interest to know what 
attitude modern Jewish orthodoxy takes up on the ques- 
tion of Divine Retribution ; for to the outsider there are a 
number of contradictory voices to be heard on this subject 
in the Bible, and one is eagerly expectant to learn which of 
these is now adopted, and which, therefore, are explained 
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away. There are few religious questions on which clear 
teaching is more desirable ; but, unfortunately, clear teach- 
ing is just that with which Dr. Friedlander does not here 
provide us. Is this the fault of Dr. Friedlander, or of modern 
orthodoxy in general? Has he not made up his own mind, 
or is orthodoxy still irresolute? At any rate, we shall 
observe in his book an unsatisfactory vacillation, together 
with, I am sorry to say, a still more unsatisfactory 
omission. 

Says the eleventh article: “I believe, with perfect faith, 
that God rewards those that keep his commandments, and 
punishes those that transgress them.” This is undoubtedly 
the general doctrine of the Hebrew scriptures, to which, 
moreover, it must be added that both reward and punish- 
ment are there supposed to be allotted in this world and 
not in another. In addition, the Old Testament teaches 
now and again the solidarity of society as regards sin, and 
the hereditary transmission of punishment. With all these 
doctrines, contradicted as they so often are by experience, 
and not infrequently in the Bible itself, Dr. Friedlander 
refuses to break once and for all; but neither does he ven- 
ture to accept them without exception or demur. It is true 
that our author declares that— 

We understand the docrine of retribution only in its general out- 
lines. We are convinced of the truth of the divine words, ‘‘ There is 
no peace to the wicked” ; but how the law is applied in every single 
case is known to God alone (p. 151). 

So far so good; and it would, perhaps, have been better 
had nothing more been said on the subject; but, as we 
shall soon see, this plan was not followed. Here, again, the 
sage of the Mishnah grasped his nettle. He says :—“It is 
not in our power to explain either the prosperity of 
the wicked or the afflictions of the righteous.” Dr. Fried- 
linder, has a shot, so to speak, at several explanations, 
is not quite satisfied with any, and leaves out the most 
important of all. To begin with, he asserts the doc- 
trine, “ Obedience to God’s word is followed by his bless- 
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ings, while disobedience is the cause of ruin and misery’ 
(p. 143). And not only for communities, but also for 
individuals: “Our success [in what is not explained] 
depends on our obedience to the will of God” (p. 436). 
The first explanation of the apparent violation of these 
alleged principles of divine government in actual experi- 
ence is that possibly the seeming good are really evil, 
and the seeming evil are really good. This supposition is 
illustrated by the story of Cain and Abel. So far, then, 
the doctrine is still maintained, though Dr. Friedlander has 
not the courage to allude to and disown the absurd 
applications of it in Aboth v. ii. seg, and the hateful 
passage in Sabbath ii. 6, which still pollutes the liturgy. 
The second suggestion is that the success of the wicked is 
only temporary. The third, that it is illusory ; while the 
pious—let me add, what Dr. Friedlinder omits—in the 
midst of trouble, can still enjoy the bliss of their com- 
munion with God (p. 153). The fourth suggestion is that, in 
another world, “ everlasting happiness will more than com- 
pensate for the absence of material and transient success in 
this life” (p. 155). The fifth and last suggestion is that the 
problem is insoluble (p. 154). But is it not a very strange 
thing that the educational value of suffering is never 
touched on at all—that this sixth suggestion, which, 
because it is Biblical, lay ready to our author’s hand, is 
never hinted at or alluded to? Could not something of real 
value and moment have been made out of such passages 
as Deut. viii. 5; Ps. xciv. 12, exix. 67, 71; Prov. iii. 11, 12; 
Job v. 17? Again, I am no Talmudist, but it appears 
that this ethical conception of suffering was de- 
veloped in the Talmud.' I find that one Rabbi Huna 
said, “Him in whom God delights he crushes with 
suffering.” But of all this there is no word in Dr. Fried- 
linder’s book. Has modern orthodoxy rejected it ? 





' “ The Doctrine of Divine Retribution in the Rabbinical Literature,’ 
by S. Schechter, JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, Vol. IIL, pp. 34-51. 
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Again, as regards the question of social solidarity and 
the transmission of suffering or punishment from one 
member of a community to another, and from one genera- 
tion to a second, Dr. Friedlander is not sufficiently distinct. 
On p. 63 the story of Achan in the book of Joshua, with 
the disastrous consequences of his sin, is considered to be 
“an illustration of the principle that the whole community 
is made responsible for the crime of the individual till the 
crime is discovered and punished.” Does Dr. Friedlander 
then wish us to believe that under such circumstances God 
habitually punishes many for the sin of one? About thirty- 
six men die because of Achan’s sin before it is discovered. 
And not only that, but when it is discovered, it is not only 
Achan who is put to death, but his sons and his daughters 
and his oxen and his asses and his sheep. Is not this soli- 
darity with a vengeance? Why not then frankly disown 
it, as Dr. Friedlander implicitly does on p. 224, where he 
says: “Of this we are certain, if death is punishment, 
everyone dies for his own sin”? . 
In accordance with this acceptance of the new doctrine 
of the Deuteronomist and Ezekiel, Dr. Friedlander explains 
away the Second Commandment, not, as I have always been 
accustomed to hear it explained away, as meaning only 
that vice (eg., drunkenness) has an hereditary tendency, 
but as meaning, more simply and less obviously modernly, 
that ‘the bad example set by a: man frequently corrupts 
his children, grandchildren, and great grandchildren. In 
that case (i.e., but only then) they will all receive their 
punishment” (p. 251). (By the way what a singularly 
vicious old man our author must have had in view who 
positively corrupts even his great grandchildren!) The 
truth is that what Dr. Friedlander is really combating when 
he so emphatically affirms that “if death is punishment, 
everyone dies for his own sin,” is not the transmission of 
punishment by virtue of the solidarity of society, (against 
which theory, to judge from his remarks on the story of 
Achan, he has little objection), but the doctrine of 
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Vicarious Atonement. Yet here in his opposition to 
Christianity he goes too far, and not only offends 
grammar in the interpretation of a famous passage in 
Scripture, but neglects a most important ethical truth, 
which has both Biblical and Talmudical sanction. 

The virtue of self-sacrifice is ignored in Dr. Friedlinder’s 
book. Hence it is that while we hear a great deal of duty, 
we hear little of renouncing love. Yet the doctrine of 
sacrifice, of suffering voluntarily undergone for the sake of 
others, is not only taught in Isaiah liii, but also in the 
Rabbinical literature.’ Dr. Friedlander has apparently 
not found himself able to realise the difference between 
Vicarious Suffering and Vicarious Punishment. Let me quote 
on this point from Professor Butcher’s delightful essay on 
Sophocles :— 


We notice an important distinction between suffering for another 
and being punished for another. The first is a natural and physical 
process (let me also add, “or a voluntary and self-chosen act”), a 
fact proved by experience. The second implies a judicial act—one 
which, when ascribed to the Deity, is an unauthorised inference from, 
or interpretation of, a fact. Punishment implies guilt, and the 
notion of an innocent man being punished for the guilty is a moral 
contradiction. The innocent man may and does suffer for the 
guilty ; that he should be punished for the guilty is inconceivable, 
for guilt and with it moral condemnation are intransferable. To 
speak, therefore, of Vicarious Suffering has nothing in it to shock 
morality : Vicarious Punishment (if the full meaning of the idea is 
realised) is immoral.’ 


“It is emphatically declared in the Talmud that the 
reward of good deeds is given to the righteous in the 
future life” (p. 222). Dr. Friedlander is commendably 
reserved in his remarks about this future life, though he 
emphasises its material aspect as a scene of reward and 
punishment somewhat too prominently (p. 166). I am 





1 JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, Vol. IIL, p. 43 fin. 
2 Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, by Prof. 8S. H. Butcher. 1891. 
p. 120. 
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very glad to see that orthodoxy no longer categorically 
asserts the resurrection of the body. You may believe 
in the resurrection of the body or in the immortality of the 
soul as you please. God “gives life to things dead.” 


But how this will be done in reference to our own selves, whether 
we shall enjoy the same life, whether our future life will be an 
improved edition of the present one, whether a// will be restored to life, 
or whether the new life after death will be enjoyed by the soul alone, 
or by body and soul jointly : these and similar questions transcend 
the bounds of human knowledge (p. 164). 


To those who, with Maimonides, consider that the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul is “more rational 
and more acceptable to thinking man,” Dr. Friedlander 
acutely and sensibly replies :— 

This may be the case, but we, humn beings, a combination of soul 


and body, are, in reality, as unable to conceive the separate existence 
of our soul as we are to comprehend the resurrection of our body 


(p. 165). 

On one point, however, connected with this subject, I 
was greatly astonished by Dr. Friedlinder’s book. From 
the pulpit of my own, the Reform Synagogue, I have been 
so accustomed to hear excellent and eloquent denunciations 
of the doctrine of eternal punishment, as not only in itself 
grossly inconsistent with the idea of a merciful or even a 
just God, but also as un-Scriptural and un-Jewish, that I 
had come to the hasty conclusion that the teaching which 
I heard there was the general doctrine of modern Judaism, 
whether orthodox or reformed. Ideeply regret to find that 
this is not the case. Dr. Friedlander does not assert, but 
neither does he deny, this horrible doctrine. He says:— 

The question has been asked, How long shall the punishment of 
the wicked last? Will it be eternal? And if so, is it compatible 
with God’s goodness? This and similar questions do not concern us in 
the least. Our task is to do what the Lord has commanded us to 
do, and to trust, as regards the future, in him who knows best to 
combine goodness and justice. We must here bear in mind that 
God's thoughts are not ours (p. 224). 
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. We have now to retrace our steps, and turn to the four 

middle Maimonidean principles—the group which deals 
with Revelation. With them may be classed the twelfth 
principle, the doctrine of Messiah.. Here Dr. Friedlander’s 
rigid orthodoxy makes itself most painfully felt. I say 
“painfully,” because I am convinced that this uncompro- 
mising attitude is pregnant with misfortune. One might 
have hoped that orthodox Judaism, like orthodox 
Christianity, though as yet in a less degree, would have 
thought tit to make some attempt at reconciliation between 
criticism and itself. That hope is cruelly disappointed by 
Dr. Friedlinder’s book; there is not the faintest sign of 
concession. If, then, Judaism cannot be reconciled with 
criticism, what, in the eyes of all but Dr. Friedlander 
and those who think with him, will become of it? But 
this sad reflection is by the way. Let us return to 
our subject and see what Dr. Friedlainder’s orthodoxy as 
regards the Bible involves :— 


The contents of the (Biblical) books are holy, free from all blemish 
and error. The books vary greatly in character, in style, and in 
purpose, but truthfulness is common to them all. Whether they 
narrate events or proclaim God’s decrees, or instruct and edify their 
hearers, what they say is true (p. 57). 

Chronicles, then, is as “ truthful” as Kings, even when it 

‘contradicts Kings. 

Again : 

The whole Torah, including both history and precepts, is of divine 
origin ; nothing is contained in the Zorah that was not revealed to 


Moses by the Almighty. . . . The whole Torah (except the last 
few verses, added by Joshua) is the work of Moses (pp. 134, 135). 


And lastly : 
Those prophecies that referred to the proximate future have been 


verified by subsequent events, and so also will those prophecies that 
refer to the remote future and have not yet been fulfilled (p. 132). 


We are not therefore surprised that Dr. Friedlander 
believes in the literal truth of the Paradise story—* Adam 
heard the voice of God” (p. 47), in the story of the 
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flood and in the supernatural origin of the rainbow (p. 48). 
Canticles and Ecclesiastes, to say nothing of Proverbs, were 
written by King Solomon (pp. 113, 114), while the Book of 
Daniel is also perfectly authentic; indeed, “ the last six 
chapters seem to have been written by Daniel himself.” 
(p. 117). Even Jonah is no parable, but a literally true 
story, the crisis of the hero’s fortunes being thus elegantly 
and euphemistically described: “during a storm he was 
thrown overboard, swallowed by a fish, and again brought 
to the shore”! (p. 81.) 

Dr. Friedliinder is, however, aware that there exists such 
a naughty thing as Biblical Criticism, and that silly 
attempts have been made to disintegrate the Pentateuch. 
This criticism he essays to demolish on pp. 205-215. The 
less that is said about these pages the better. I shall only 
allude to them once or twice when dealing with the peculiar 
exegesis which is revealed by Dr. Friedlander’s book ; here 
I will only add that our author's open-mindedness to 
understand criticism may be gathered from the two follow- 
ing categorical statements. 


1. There is nothing in the Pentateuch that betrays a post-Mosaic 
origin (p. 209). 

2. There is no reason whatever to doubt the correctness of the 
headings [of Psalms, Proverbs, Prophecies, etc.] (p. 56). 


From Dr. Friedlinder’s orthodox point of view it is 
natural that he should maintain the doctrine of a personal 
Messiah, the restoration of the Jews to Palestine, and the 
re-institution of the sacrificial system. Having regard to 
certain violent nationalists of our own day, it is very 
important and satisfactory to find Dr. Friedlander insisting 
that for the fulfilment of prophecy the restoration of the 
Jews to Palestine must be miraculously accomplished. - 


Even if a band of adventurers were to succeed in reconquering 
Palestine for the Jews by means of arms, or re-acquiring the Holy 
Land by purchasing it from the present owners, we should not see in 
such an event the consummation of our hopes (p. 162). 
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Such a secular restoration would also happily not require 
the revival of sacrifices. Dr. Friedlander says distinctly : 


The mere acquisition of the Temple Mount or of all Palestine by 
Jews, by war, or political combinations, or purchase, would not justify 


the revival (p. 417). 

But as a dogma we must believe in their revival. Dr. 
Friedlander from his point of view is not unreasonably 
sarcastic upon those who, believing in the eternal validity 
of one portion of the law, deny it of another. What right 
have we “to criticise the Word of God, and to think we 
are too advanced in culture to obey the divine commands ” ? 
(p. 416). We ought, therefore, to educate our feelings, and 
with Dr. Friedlander to train ourselves conscientiously to 


say that: 
However contrary the slaughter of animals, the sprinkling of their 
blood, and the burning of their flesh be to our taste, we . . . look 


forward with eagerness and pleasure for the revival of the full 
Temple service as an event that will enable us to do the will of the 
Almighty revealed in the Torah (p. 417). 

It is perhaps an inevitable result of Dr. Friedlander’s 
uncompromising orthodoxy und of his attachment to the 
traditional explanations of a pre-scientific age that his 
Biblical exegesis is so curiously medieval. One way of 
“ employing speech in the service of the Lord,” is the reading 
and study of the Holy Scriptures and their commentaries. 
We cannot but fear that the Hxegetisches Handbuch is not one 
of these commentaries. Homiletic use of Scripture is one 
thing ; exegesis is another. In “The Jewish religion,” and 
it is therefore to be feared in the class-rooms of the Jews’ 
College, they are frequently confounded, Take as instances 
the strange explanations of the musical headings of the 
Psalms (pp. 92-94); or again of the heading of the third 
chapter of Habakkuk “‘ Prayer of Habakkuk on account 
of errors;’ for in it he rectifies, as it were, his previous 
erroneous opinion ” (p. 83'). 





1 Very odd too is the mountain of meaning attached to the particle } 
(and) in the repetition of the Decalogue, Deut. v. 17 (p. 269). 
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Sometimes the unnatural exegesis is due to a desire to 
rationalise or explain away Biblical statements with which 
even Dr. Friedlander is not quite in harmony. So, for 
instance, as to Lev. xvii. 11 (p. 416), or Deut. xxiii. 21 
(p. 296). So also as to the second clause of the fifth com- 
mandment, which is explained to mean that as pleasure 
and content contribute to health and well being, while 
anger and trouble produce ill-health and weakness, “ the 
mutual affection between parent and child is therefore the 
cause that the days of both the parents and the children are 
prolonged” (p. 258). The obvious, retributive meaning 
of the clause, which conflicts with experience, is thus 
deftly done away with. Once or twice opposition to 
Christian interpretation suggests strange explanations. 
Thus we may account for the translation of Isaiah liii. 4, 
mbap 3SND) NwWI NT IDM 7DN, “Surely he hath borne 
griefs caused by us, and carried sorrows caused by us,” 
(p. 224), or the interpretation of the child promised in 
Isaiah ix. 5, as a “figurative representation of the faith 
of Israel in the omnipotence of God”! (p. 68, n. 1). 
Critical difficulties have suggested other perversions of 
natural exegesis. The obvious inference from the words 
y7™ Yn 72y, where it means the eastern side of Jordan, in 
such passages as Deut. i. 1, etc., is got over by saying that 
“the phrase only means the banks of Jordan” (p. 209). 
As disingenuousness in Dr. Friedliinder’s case is utterly 
out of the question, such a statement only shows how pre- 
conceived opinions may influence translation and exegesis, 
Other instances are to be found on pp. 207, 214, 374, n. 
1 and 423. Is exegesis of this kind the necessary concomi- 
tant of orthodoxy ? 

Maimonides’ ninth principle, according to Dr. Friedlander, 
means “that both the written and the Oral Law are of 
Divine origin, and that nothing may be added to or taken 
from it” (p. 21) We are naturally very curious to 
know what attitude Modern Orthodoxy takes up with 
regard to the Oral Law. In sermons and addresses it 
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seems to be rather kept in the background, but Dr. Fried- 
lander is by no means disposed to abandon its claim to 
Divine and to Mosaic origin. It is necessary to scrutinise 
our author’s words on this very important subject in some 
detail, as they are not always equally clear. 

On p. 138 “ the laws taught in the Talmud” are divided 
into five heads :— 

(1) Laws directly or indirectly derived from the Penta- 
teuch and called r™IN7 7 or SAYIN, Laws derived 
from the Torah. 

(2) Laws which trace their origin to the time of Moses, 
or in general to the remote past, and called ‘xox mwas n>5n 
Laws given to Moses on Sinai. 

(3) Laws originating between the close of the Penta- 
teuch and the close of the Bible, and called mbap “a7 
words of tradition. 

(4) Laws introduced in post-Biblical times and called 
y22776, Laws introduced by our teachers. 

(5) Customs (272%), te., “religious practices which have 
not been introduced by any authority or based on a par- 
ticular Biblical text, but in consequence of long usage have 
become as sacred as a law established by the proper 
authority ” [what the “ proper authority” or “any autho- 
rity ” may be is not indicated]. 

The proof that “oral laws” were revealed to Moses 
on Mount Sinai (p. 136) is scarcely strong enough to 
bear its burden. More important it is to ask how 
many of the above five classes the true Oral Law includes ? 
How many of them are of Divine Origin? Only (2), 
or only (1) and (2), or (1) (2) (3) and (4)? We 
want to know this badly, but we are never precisely 
informed. The practical importance of the answer will 
be soon apparent. Instrumental music, for instance, is 
excluded from the Synagogue on Sabbaths and Holidays 
by Rabbinical Law (p. 423). Now if we knew (a) to 
which class this prohibition belongs, and (4) to which classes 
the stamp of divinity attaches, we should learn whether 

VOL. IV. Q 
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there might be some chance that this unfortunate Law 
could be repealed by the riper wisdom of our own times. 
Again, in the blessing for Chanukah we read: “Blessed 
art thou, who hast sanctified us by thy commandments, 
and commanded us to kindle the lights” (p. 410). Now 
clearly this Law can only have been introduced in post- 
Biblical times, and falls therefore under class 4, among 
Laws called y22797. They are then, I suppose, of Divine 
Origin? But the difficulty does not end here. On p. 141, 
these very Laws 322377, under which the Law of kindling 
alight on Chanukah must fall, are described as implying 
“no addition to the Torah” and therefore as not contravening 
Deut. iv. 2. 


They are merely bye-laws and regulations as regards the method of 
carrying out the Laws of the Pentateuch, and are designed to facilitate 
or ensure their fulfilment, and to prevent ourselves from forgetting 


or disregarding them. 

Can the law to kindle the light of Chanukah be a bye- 
law to a Pentateuchal ordinance ? Again, as to the Dietary 
Laws. (These, I grieve to say, are emphasized by Dr. 
Friedliinder with most vigorous insistence.) The dietary 
laws, we are told, “are exactly the same now as_ they 
were in the days of Moses” (p. 237). Even the Jewish 
method of slaughtering cattle (as explained in the com- 
mandments comprised now in Hilchoth Shechitah) formed 
part of the Oral Law revealed to Moses on Sinai (p. 463). 
But one more difficulty remains. Quoting the command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s 
milk,” Dr. Friedlander adds, “ Tradition explains this 
law as forbidding all mixture of meat and milk” 
(p. 461). Now, what is meant here by Tradition ? 
According to the fivefold division of Talmudical , laws, 
the “words of Tradition” are laws which originated 
between the Mosaic age and the close of the Bible. Their 
Divine origin is not explicitly mentioned. And anyway, 
if it is only Tradition which explained this law as 
forbidding all mixture of meat and milk, how can 
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it be justly said that the dietary laws are “exactly the 
same now as they were in the days of Moses.” We should, 
at all events, be able to free Moses from the heavy burden 
of having introduced this unsociable restriction. 

Dr. Friedlinder acknowledges that the observance of 
the “second day” is only a minhag, but as a custom of 
long standing it has “ become law.” As such a custom it 
would be difficult to abolish, and for all hope of orthodoxy 
giving way about it, we may as well regard the second day 
as a Law. According to Dr. Friedlander, its abolition 
could only be effected “by the national will, contirmed by 
a Sanhedrin which will be recognised by the whole nation 
as the only religious authority. Until then it is incumbent 
upon us to adhere firmly to the observance of the second 
days of the Festivals ” (Ibid.). 

The unnecessary space given by Dr. Friedlander to an 
analysis of the contents of the Biblical Books (70 pages 
in all, 9 pages for example being devoted to mere quotation 
of various adages in Proverbs), is perhaps one reason why 
divers matters which we should expect to find discussed 
in any adequate presentation of the Jewish religion are 
conspicuous by their absence. What for instance is the 
relation of Judaism to other creeds, more especially to 
Unitarianism and Theism? We are just told en passant 
that Judaism “is destined to become in its simplest principles 
the universal religion” (p. 2.) What are its simplest 
principles? Does a Unitarian such as Dr. Martineau, do 
Theists such as Miss Cobbe and Mr. Voysey, possess these 
simplest principles, and if not, in what respects are they 
in error? Is the Universal Religion to be a creed without 
embodiment ? What is the meaning of the Mission of 
Israel? Has it only an ethical, and no religious content ? 
All we are told about it is that “It was not by force of 
arms or by persuasion that they were to influence the whole 
earth, but by setting an example of noble, pure and holy 
conduct ” (p. 156). Judaism, then, is not to proselytise. 
But if not, why not? Why was the Psalmist all wrong 

Q2 
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when he bade Israel “ declare God’s glory among the nations, 
and say among the peoples that Jehovah reigns”? On all 
these vital points—no information. 

Again, what is the doctrine of Judaism on Sin, Recon- 
ciliation, Atonement and Divine Grace? Ezekiel says in 
one place, “ Make you a new heart and a new spirit,” and 
in a second, “ A new heart will I give you, and a new spirit 
will I put within you.” What is the permanent connection 
of those two verses with one another in the sphere of 
human conduct and the relation of God to man? The 
casual note on Psalm li. 10-13 (p. 148) is surely insufficient : 

God’s interference is asked for; he helps man to carry out 
his good resolution ; but man has free will, aud the author of the 
Psalm, in seeking the assistance of God, feels nevertheless the weight 
of his own responsibility. 

Is it merely “interference,” or, rather, a constant factor ? 

What is Sin? Is a person who has broken fifteen Com- 
mandments necessarily more sinful than one who has 
broken ten? Is a “state of sin” a merely Christian concep-" 
tion? What constitutes Repentance? It is not in the Index, 
neither is Sin, though Caviare, Magicians, and Tithes find a 
place there. Is “the peace of God that passeth under- 
standing” un-Jewish? Can a penitent know of that peace 
sometimes better than the average mortal who has done 
little evil but also little good ? In what sense does Judaism 
believe in the Divine Forgiveness? What is Atonement ? 
I find Atonement in the Index, but only with the addition 
—Day of Atonement. Perhaps the doctrine of sin and 
atonement is given there. Let us see. All that we find 
stated is shortly the following:—‘ The Day of Atone- 
ment is a day of resting, fasting, prayer, and spiritual 
improvement.” Fasting is only one of the “duties” to 
be fulfilled on that day; “the other duties are equally 
essential.” Further: “maywwn, ‘return, is the principal 
object of the celebration of the Day of Atonement; it 
implies the following four steps :— 


1. Consciousness of Sin—We must again and again examine our- 
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selves, and try to discover our failings; our actions and our words 
must pass in review, and we must remember that, however good we 
may be, no man is righteous upon earth ‘that doeth good and 
sinneth not.’ 

2. Confession of Sin.—On the discovery of sin, we must have the 
courage to confess our guilt before him against whom we have sinned ; 
if it is against God alone that we have sinned, we make silent con- 
fession before him ; if we find ourselves guilty of an offence against 
our fellow man, we must confess our sin to him. 

3. Regret.—Having discovered and confessed our sin, we should 
feel pain and remorse, alike for the evil we have done, and for the 


good we have left undone. 
4, Amendment.—The regret should be followed by a firm resolve 


to abandon the way of evil, and not to sin again, even if occasion be 
given for a repetition of the sinful act (p. 406). 

Now on all this one is inclined, first of all, to ask, why 
is the definite term Repentance not used instead of the 
vague word Return? Assuming, however, that Repent- 
ance is the object of the Day of Atonement, is the scholastic 
division of it into four separate steps a satisfactory account 
of a single psychical process? During the long service in 
the Synagogue on the Day of Atonement, an ordered 
system of introspection into separate failings is doubtless 
useful, and we may conceivably imagine that, by 
careful intellectual analysis, a man could split up even 
a sincere and not a formal repentance into four successive 
acts. But though Dr. Friedliinder does not explicitly say 
so, we may assume that Repentance should not be confined 
to the single Day of Atonement. Should it not then be 
rather described as a form of inward prayer, by which we, 
confessing that our will and, through our will, our deeds are 
not in harmony with the divine goodness, struggle in 
thought with our lower, sinful self, and yearn and resolve . 
in one to become capable of uttering with sincere heart and 
truthful lips the eternal supplication, “ Restore unto me 
the joy of thy salvation ; with a willing spirit uphold me” ? 
And this brings me to a second point. What is God’s part 
in Atonement? The Psalmist and Ezekiel already indicate 
that it is something more and other than the forgiyeness———_____| 
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of sin, in the sense of cancelling the punishment which the 
commission of definite offences might have involved. But 
Dr. Friedlander, even in his account of the Day of Atone- 
ment, tells us nothing about it. Does he think that, like 
eternal punishment, it is one of those questions which do 
not concern us in the least? Al he does is to quote 
Lev. xvi. 30, and to assert that the tenth day of the 
seventh month is the most important of all the holy days, 
for it is the Day of Atonement on which “ God will forgive 
you, to cleanse you, that ye may be clean from all your 
sins before the Lord.” Apart from the general question, in 
view only of the many superstitions with which the Day 
of Atonement is surrounded, would it not have been 
advisable to be a little more explanatory on so crucial a 
question? Or is there no explanation? Are we to believe 
that God does really go through a regular process of 
annual forgiveness? It seems to say so in the Torah. 

I turn now to the second portion of Dr. Friedlinder’s 
book, Our Duties, as to which there will be considerably 
less to say. For what we are chiefly concerned to know 
about Orthodoxy is, not its Duties but its Creed. 

“Our Duties,” according to Dr. Friedlander, are simply 
so and so many laws, a collection of numerous enactments, 
some moral, some ceremonial. Legalisin is here full blown 
and thorough going. Now Iam not going to discuss the 
general effects of Legalism upon morality; that would need 
an essay to itself. But I think the readers of Dr. Fried- 
lander’s book will find that one effect of it is that, to quote 
Professor Butcher again, “ Morality is divided into its 
component elements ; in Plato's phrase, virtue is ‘ broken up 
into small change’” ; that it tends to obscure the fact that, 
though “there are many virtues, yet Virtue is one; that 
though there are ten commandments in the decalogue, 
there is still one Righteousness.” ? 

Dr. Friedlander boldly asserts that all the Command- 





1 Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, p. 208. 
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ments of the Law, be they moral or ceremonial, are equally 
important. We must not, he says, be misled into thinking 

that the Law is divided into important and unimportant precepts. 
So far as they represent the Will of the Almighty they are all alike, 
and equally demand our attention and our obedience (p. 23). 

Moral righteousness does not compensate for the violation 
of the dietary laws, neither does strict observance of the 
dietary laws compensate for the violation of morality. In 
this respect Piety, to Dr. Friedlander, is an indivisible 
whole. His words are perfectly simple and commendably 
frank : 


A truly pious man will never imagine that he may freely transgress 
one set of the precepts, if he strictly obeys another set, that he may, 
ég., wrong his neighbour, and compensate for his sins by regular 
attendance at the place of worship, or by a strict observance of the 
dietary laws, or the laws of Sabbaths and Festivals: or that he may 
freely break the latter, if only he is honest, just, and charitable. The 
precepts have all the same divine origin; the all-wise and all-kind 
God, who has commanded us to walk in the way of justice and 
righteousness, has also ordained the Sabbath, given the dietary laws, 
aud established the sacrificial service. He who selects some of the 
precepts and rejects the rest substitutes his own authority for that 
of the Almighty, and places his own wisdom above the wisdom of 
him who gave us the law (p. 235). 

Many Jews who do not share Dr. Friedlinder’s opinions 
must have been frequently pained at finding in the nine- 
teenth chapter of Leviticus, the golden rule of morality 
followed by a minute and now clearly obsolete ritual enact- 
ment. But Dr. Friedlander takes the bull by the horns; 
he positively glories in the juxtaposition! It proves his 
point, and thus he says, with complete satisfaction and 
complacency : 


The commandments “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” 
and “A garment of diverse kinds shall not come upon thee” stand side 


by side in the same paragraph (p. 239). 

Some of us, again, are proud that the Jewish prophets 
ignored and depreciated ritual, making the service of God 
co-extensive only with morality. Dr. Friedlander denies 
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that they did so, and as both their words and their silence 
seem to argue very strongly against this interpretation, he 
has to invent an explanation, which, if our author’s perfect 
and touching faith were not everywhere so apparent, could 
only be regarded as a bit of ingenious special pleading 
(p. 237). 

All, then, that can be said of Jews who disregard any 
portion of the ceremonial law is that they are bad Jews 
(p. 236). In another passage, Dr. Friedlinder, however, 
displays some feeling that the Ceremonial Laws are, after 
all, subordinate to the Moral Laws in quality and impor- 
tance; for the object of the entire Law is shown to be 
ethical and spiritual, and thus, clearly the Moral Laws are 
ends in themselves, while the Ceremonial Laws are only 
means to an end outside them (pp. 243, 253). It is 
thoroughly satisfactory that in treating of the Dietary 
Laws, Dr. Friedlander does not regard them as mere 
sanitary regulations. They are not excellent or to be 
observed, as some people would have us suppose, because 
they make people healthy or long-lived. Dr. Fried- 
linder retains, indeed, the old Jewish idea that long 
life is an end or good in itself (p. 261), but he 
says emphatically, “ Holiness is the only object of the 
Dietary Laws mentioned in the Pentateuch ” (p. 466). So 
long as these laws are enforced and observed at all, this is 
a most sensible, religious and timely observation. 

Dr. Friedlinder’s own legalism is pure from one special 
stain frequently ascribed to a legal system of religion. The 
taunt of fulfilling innumerable commands for the sake of 
gain cannot be brought against it. This is most important 
and most satisfactory. The object of the law is, as we 
saw, purely ethical, “to make us good in deed, and pure in 
thought, to bring us nearer unto God” (p. 243). Modern 
orthodoxy on this crucial point can stand a close inspec- 
tion. I emphasize this excellence the more, as it is so 
frequently and unjustly denied. So far as man fulfils 
the Commandments for any other personal end than his 
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own moral improvement, his motive is purely spiritual. 
He obeys the Law for the love of God. 

He who is filled with love of God is °DNM, pious ; he does not rest 
content with doing what he is commanded, but anxiously seeks the 
opportunity of fulfilling a Divine Command: he is NYO ANS HAN, 
‘eager in the pursuit of Mitsvoth.” The fear of God is the beginning 
of knowledge, but love of God is the aim and end of all our religious 
thinking and striving (p. 274). 

Here and on p. 243 we have, I am sure, the real Dr. 
Friedlander, and a true expression of Modern Orthodox 
Judaism, but the necessity of accepting ai/ tradition makes 
discordant voices now and again heard. The idea of merit 
is not wholly and everywhere removed from the per- 
formance of Mitsvoth.- Thus, for example, on p. 492 we 
read that “every act of piety in honour of the deceased 
is a meritorious religious act, a Mitsrah,’ and, conse- 
quently, that “attending the dead to their last resting- 
place is one of those Mitsvoth, ‘the fruits of which a man 
enjoys in this world, while the stock remains for him in 
the world to come.’” This comes dangerously near to the 
supposed Catholic doctrine of “good works.” It is a 
distinct moral blemish and should be removed. 

Pure as Dr. Friedlinder’s legalism is, it seems to the out- 
sider somewhat painfully oppressive. All life is mapped 
out in endless duties. As he himself says: 

Every movement of his (7.¢., the pious Jew) is regulated by the law, 
and wherever he turns he is met by a Divine precept that elevates his 
heart towards him who gave us the law (p. 467). 

Laws. Laws. Laws. All through life and even in 
death. There are laws for the death-bed—both for the 
chief actor and for the standers-by. It is even necessary 
to state (as a law ?) that when “life has come to an end, 
friends and relations give free expression to their grief” 





1 The italics are the author's. I wonder Dr. Friedlinder did not here 
quote the famous adage of Antigonus (Aboth, i. 3) or that other fine 
passage (Abodah Zarah, 19a) cited by Mr. Schechter, JEwIsH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, Vol. III, p. 49. 
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(p. 491). Even grief, it appears, needs to be told when it 
may be free; it is ordered to express itself. Perhaps 
those who have not lived under the law cannot properly 
criticise it. And no one can be more convinced than I that 
the law has not been a burden to orthodox Jews ever since 
the early days of Rabbinism. But certainly Dr. Fried- 
liinder’s presentation of life under the law seems pre-emi- 
nently unattractive. Can any other exponent of orthodoxy 
explain the impression away ? 

Dr. Friedlinder’s ethics are set forth to us in the 
form of innumerable duties. There are duties towards 
our superiors, our equals, our inferiors, and ourselves. 
There are duties also towards our fellow men in 
general, and there are some elements of morality which 
come under the head of duties towards God. The result of 
this minute splitting up of virtue is that the end of 
morality, the production of noble character, is consider- 
ably obscured. But not to enter upon the general question, 
I will confine myself to the following observation, nor will 
I ask how far the fault is Dr. Friedlinder’s or how far not 
his at all, but that of the legal form under which his ethics 
are presented. It must, however, not be forgotten that this 
question, here purposely ignored, is of the utmost religious 
importance. The fault, then, which I find is that Dr. 
Friedlander’s ethics are wanting in spontaneity, warmth 
and enthusiasm. His virtuous man fulfils a number of 
duties, but his morality all the same seems cautious and 
cold, rather negative than positive, and dashed with more 
than a spice of Philistia. We saw before how the idea of 
sacrifice was wanting in the creed section of our author’s 
book : it is equally wanting in the ethical section. Is love 
a too Christian word? And yet she was no orthodox 
Christian who wrote of the “eternal marriage between love 
and duty,” or how “men still yearn for the reign of peace 
and righteousness, still own ¢hat life to be the highest 
which is a conscious voluntary sacrifice.” 

There may be an unpractical idealism, but there may also 
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be ethics which are not ideal enough. Who will be stirred 
tv higher things by such bidding as this ?— 

In the struggle for wealth we must not entirely suppress the claims 
of our moral and intellectual wants (p. 321). 

“Who steals my purse steals trash,” said Iago, but the 
villain exaggerated. It should rather be put thus: 

Many of us—nay, all right-minded persons—are more anxious for 
the good name acquired through integrity of character than for the 
safety of their property (p. 298). 

Will the relation between master and man, mistress and 
maid, about which so many masters and so many mis- 
tresses need vigorous ethical castigation, be bettered, 
will the conscience of the “superior” be quickened, by the 
following ?— 

On the part of the master it is necessary that he should consider 


his servant as a human being, like himself, who has a right to expect 
due reward for faithful service (p. 316). 


Even charity is divided up into classes and kinds, and 
no part of it seems exempt from the rule of law. And 


certainly the rich, according to Dr. Friedlinder, have an 
easy time of it. I fully admit that the average decent 
citizen does no more than what Dr. Friedliinder says he 
ought to do.’ But the question is, would even he do as 
much as he does, and would the few above the average do 
more, if either class were not stimulated by a high, yes, 
even by an unattainable ideal. 

Dr. Friedlinder, indeed, objects to almost all extremes. 
“ Avoid extremes, and hold to the golden mean is an ex- 
cellent rule that leads us safely through the various 
conditions of life, and wards off many troubles and dangers” 
(p. 324). He works it out in detail, and the living result 
would certainly be a “self-reliant,” “modest,” “firm,” 
“calm,” “discreet,” “temperate,” “economical,” and 





1 “Those who are fortunate enough to possess more than is wanted for 
the necessities of life are expected to spend part of the surplus in relieving 
those who possess less than they require for their maintenance ” (p, 316). 
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“dutiful” individual. He would have all the virtues, and 
be a most model and respectable citizen (p. 325). But I 
cannot help thinking that he would have a touch of self- 
satisfaction, though not of self-conceit, and more than a 
touch of selfishness. His virtues are all too self-regarding. 
Altruism lies somewhat outside the golden mean. 

There are two special points of concrete ethics on 
which a word or two may justly be said. One concerns 
the relation of Jew to non-Jew ; the other concerns women 
and marriage. As to the first, it need hardly be mentioned 
that Dr. Friedlander recognises no difference in the great 
laws of morality between Jew and Gentile. There is a fine 
passage about usurers, which makes the reader quite forgive 
the odd interpretation of Deut. xxiii. 21 :— 


If any our co-religionists take this law as a pretext for imposing 
upon their non-Jewish fellow-men, and injuring and ruining them by 
exorbitant usury, they pervert alike the letter and the spirit of the 
Divine command ; they do not act in a Jewish spirit, and instead of 
being members of a holy nation or the people of the Lord, they are 
guilty of Dwn bibn, the profanation of the name of God, and do not 
deserve to be honoured by the name of Jews (p. 297). 


It is also interesting to find Dr. Friedlander declaring 
that the anti-social or uncharitable sayings in the Talmud 
have now “entirely lost their force and meaning, and are 
practically forgotten,” and that “Jewish censors” should 
eliminate such passages in future editions of the rabbinical 
works—a recommendation more ethical than scientific 
(p. 313). 

Again, it is satisfactory that our author emphatically 
asserts that, “There is no difference between Jews and their 
fellow-citizens with regard to the duty of loyalty.” And 
he adds :— 

We must fulfil all those duties which devolve upon all citizens alike 
—such as military service in countries that have general conscription— 
although such obedience may carry with it a breach of some of the 
laws of our religion. On the contrary, evasion and desertion of all 
national obligations is a serious offence against our holy Law (p, 311). 
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Alas that Dr. Friedlander cannot allow it to be meri- 
torious for Jews to enter the army as privates, even where 
there is no conscription. But I fear that would fall under 
the prohibition of p.469. For some time yet official 
orthodoxy will, I suppose, welcome gallant majors and 
colonels to preside at the distribution of prizes for pro- 
ficiency in religious knowledge, while it will turn a cold 
shoulder to the gallant private, refusing to recognise in 
him a man who fulfils a “ national obligation.” 

“« But gold and meal are measured otherwise ; 

“«T learnt so much at school,’ said Marian Erle.” 

The “Orientalism” in the treatment of women accord- 
ing to Jewish law is well “explained away” by Dr. 
Friedlander (cp. pp. 427, 471, 473 n. 1, 481). He is less 
satisfactory about marriage. It was not, indeed, to be 
expected that Dr. Friedlander would move an inch towards 
the abolition of the Oriental and meaningless survivals 
of wa and myn. Such obsolete superfluities will drop 
off gradually by themselves. But what might have been 
expected was that Dr. Friedlander would give no implicit 
countenance to the Oriental theory of divorce which 
underlies the Jewish law. It is deeply to be deplored 
that orthodox Judaism does not definitely say that its 
present religious teaching is that adultery must be the 
condition precedent to divorce. What would a Chris- 
tian reader say to such doctrine as this, in which, more- 
over, it is not definitely stated whether a wife may divorce 
her husband, as well as a husband his wife :— 

In spite of all blessings and good wishes, marriage sometimes proves 
a failure, husband and wife being a source of trouble and misery the 
one to the other, instead of being the cause of each other’s happiness. 
In such a case a divorce may take place, and man and wife separate 
from each other (p. 487). 

Now, this is not the place for elegant euphemisms. 
Either “trouble and misery” mean adultery or they do not. 
If they do, let the misleading euphemism be changed in 
the next edition. If they do not — then I hope that Dr. 
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Friedlander may see fit to cancel such dangerous and 
slippery teaching. 

One more word on another part of our author’s doctrine 
of marriage. Believing as I do, that the preservation 
of the Jewish religion is of advantage to the world 
at large, I deprecate and disapprove of mixed marriages. 
The Jews are a very small minority; they can only preserve 
their religious distinctiveness by intermarriage. Its possible 
evils must be endured for the sake of a believed spiritual 
good. So far I agree with Dr. Friedlander; but he is, I 
couceive, guilty of a violation of that morality which is 
above and supreme over all differences of creed when he 
says, “Such alliances are sinful, and the issue of such 
alliances must be treated as illegitimate” (p. 489). This 
terrible statement is only equalled by the passage on 
divorce. They are the two—I am glad to say the only two 
—-serious moral blots in a book the moral tone of which is 
elsewhere commendably high. : 

The larger portion of the long section dealing with the 
details of the Ceremonial Law has little interest for the 
general reader. The only point worth noticing is Dr. 
Friedlinder’s treatment of the Sabbath. I fully believe 
that the Sabbath as so observed is to him a day of delight, 
but I fear that to ordinary human nature it would be a day 
of trouble. I note that “the greater part of it” must be de- 
voted “to prayer and reading the Bible” (p. 254). On 
Friday evening “the pious Jew reads the Sidra twice in 
the original and once in the Targum” (p. 476. Fancy 
when it comes to Leviticus and Numbers). As to prohibi- 
tions of work, they are those of the Oral Law. Moreover, 
here is the undetiled Legalism again—“it makes no dif- 
ference whether we consider any of them a labour or not” 
(p. 351). All letter and no spirit, therefore; or if spirit 
also, then only, as it were, over and above the letter 
(p. 352). It is interesting that Dr. Friedlander does not 
appear to sanction the institution of the Sabbath Goy. He 
says: “We must not employ non-Israelites to do our work 
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on Sabbaths, except in case of need—e.g., in case of illness 
or fear of illness” (pp. 352 and 359). But though this is 
apparently the Law, and “there can be no compromise in 
religion, whether in matters of faith or of practice ” (p. 4), 
we are told that “circumstances force us to deviate at 
times from this rule” (p. 359). So that we may infer that 
the strange legal subterfuge of the Sabbath »3 is, after all, 
countenanced by Dr. Friedlander. 

In some interesting notes our author has a good deal to 
say about reforms in the ritual. His remarks are naturally 
written from a strongly conservative point of view, but 
they do not absolutely forbid the possibility of improve- 
ment and modifications (cp. pp. 447, 454, n. 1, and the whole 
passage from p. 446 to p. 454). Itis also interesting to note 
that Dr. Friedlander does not seem to set his face so 
strongly against cremation as unfortunately has been done 
of late by the Chief Rabbi (p. 493). For cremation has 
clearly a big future before it. 

The detailed criticism of Dr. Friedlainder’s book has 
taken too long to enable me to make any general criticisms 
upon it as a whole. Perhaps moreover, after all the fore- 
going, these are hardly necessary. One takes leave of it 
with a confirmed impression of its absolute honesty. Dr. 
Friedlander gives us a picture of the Jewish religion, such 
as he, at any rate, conceives it to be, both in its belief and 
its practice. Nothing is extenuated or glossed over. Its 
virtues are as much truly its own as its defects. Two 
things more strike me in conclusion. The first is to notice 
that Dr. Friedlinder’s religion, intensely legalistic and 
orthodox as it is, is wholly free from superstition. Many 
laws and customs in orthodox Judaism there are, which the 
critical historian knows to have their basis and origin in 
superstition, but such laws and customs, while vigorously 
maintained by Dr. Friedlander, are yet, by ingenious ex- 
planation, always denuded of their superstitious element 
(see, for example, pp. 287, 288, 445, 466, and 496). My 
second point has a wider scope. Do not some of the in- 
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sufficiencies of Dr. Friedlinder’s book, which have been 
noticed in the foregoing pages, arise from this: that ortho- 
dox Judaism has not yet mixed enough with the big outer 
world and with the wide stream of general civilisation ? 
Hence its utterances seem sometimes provincial, and some- 
times out of date. And this reflection suggests another. 
Cannot that at first seemingly undefinable something which 
we feel to be wanting in Dr. Friedlinder’s book be perhaps 
defined after all? Is it not the utter absence of Hellenism ? 
I have already twice quoted from Professor Butcher’s new 
book, but when you have got hold of a good thing why not 
quote it even thrice? Here, then, is a passage which 
exactly expresses what I mean, and while it indicates the 
fault, also points out the remedy :— 


It is in the confluence of the Hellenic stream of thought with the 
waters that flow from Hebrew sources that the main direction of the 
world’s progress is to be sought. The two tendencies summed up in 
the words Hebraism and Hellenism are often regarded as opposing and 
irreconcilable forces ; and, indeed, it is only in a few rarely gifted 
individuals that these principles have been perfectly harmonised. Yet 
harmonised they can and must be. How to do so is one of the 
problems of modern civilisation ;—how we are to unite the dominant 
Hebrew idea of a divine law of righteousness and of a supreme 
spiritual faculty with the Hellenic conception of human energies, 
manifold and expansive, each of which claims for itself unimpeded 
play ; bow life may gain unity without incurring the reproach of one- 
sideness ; how, in a word, Religion may be combined with Culture. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 





1 Some Aspects of the Greek Genius (p. 45). I may be permitted to add 
this personal experience, bearing upon the same subject. One Saturday 
morning I read out loud to my mother some passages from the Wisdom 
of Solomon, an early product of that desired confluence of Hebraic and 
Hellenic streams. On the following Saturday I read her some passages 
from Ecclesiasticus, in its main teaching Hebraism pure and undefiled. 
In both cases I hopped about, picking .out the plums. When I had 
finished the extracts from Ecclesiasticus, she said, “ That is fine, but I 
like what you read me last week better.” ‘“ Why,” said I. Quick as 
thought came back the pregnant answer : “ Zt scemed to go more to the 
root of things, and it was much more poetical,” 
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NOTES ON HEBREW MSS. IN THE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY AT CAMBRIDGE. 


IL. 


MS. Add. 434, small quarto, vellum and paper, 230 pages, 
Spanish Rabbinic characters, in different hands. After 
pp. 65 and 73 one or two pages are wanting. From p. 1746 
onwards some headings of the paragraphs are written in 
red ink. The MS. contains (A) the Commentary to the 
Prayers and Benedictions by R. Judah ben Jakar, pp. 
1-219; (B) The Commentary to the Haggadah for Pass- 
over Evening by the same author, pp. 220-229. 

This wnigue MS., only quoted by a few authors,’ begins 
with the words D2nn an M72 Nyp) mavn b> mban wre 
vy’) 3p 92 ANT. Then follows the Preface by the author, 
which is unfortunately illegible in some places. The fol- 
lowing lines will suffice to give an idea of his style:— 
I vncces WwS IA Maw 3M WIND 152 IND "IBD 
wypons nos wwaty......naqn2 amoon pp °5 9/2 wo MD 
yor) yenpa ndpna Sax mx any ABD AN ABD ar wrpd>> ovdaw 
(read 125) x5 maRwIn AANA Wp MIND ON... TD TON 
3 (WE) DWN) INPINNA JD NN nN......101p9 wa xdy DIND 
pion pp awa pany wy 35% nnd Sew onds See nddenar 
no by wap ys mp by Sax nbym wip syed) onpin 





1 Those are: (a) DYM NMP, 11d, 41a, 64c, which correspond with our 
MS. 100, 14a and 63a, The passage quoted by Graetz (Monatsschrift, 1869, 
p. 151, note 3), is to be found in our MS. 151a; (6) Paragraph 184, in the 
D'YT DN (comp. Zunz, Die Synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters, p. 150), 
occurs in our MS. on the pp. 18 and 19; (c) The W"2WIN NW, pp. 115 
and 15a, where this Commentary is quoted as D2) }'Y!, corresponds with 
our MS. 206a and 154a, For quotations by Nachmanides and other Cab- 
balists, see below, notes 4 and 6. 
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RON oD MMX OnmaTa pand poo m9 2 ‘nny * yoy ne 
yA prayed mbpna 93 ABYN WI) TDA 3nd YN) by 93°99 
oynwnD ore JUN NND) WS WY WS NN) WR ANIA MF 
o> mwa whe ovyady don nx ana ody new mw miei 
mein at $5 enwd minx na PIN ‘nd Wp 02D W*NINIDD 
ANY WN TAN AHS OSM OMHD3) synbna nina NINA 
sp ypnva ws onatn vbsy 2 (2d). 

On account of our sins we were exiled from our land, and the altar 
that atoned for us was destroyed. ... . And it came to pass, when 
the men of the Great Synagogue saw that the fountain of forgiveness 
was dried up, then they began all to gather gleanings (passages), and 
erected the tent of prayer with all its pillars... .. But when I saw 
the source of the Service left to us stopped up and its place not known, 
I tried to find it, and I prayed to the God of Israel to give me an 
understanding heart that might perceive the worth of the fountain that 
was stopped up, so that I might realise the importance of the Tent 
and upon what its foundations are fixed, and on what its pillars were 
based. And God gave me the proper spirit, so that I could at least 
understand a thousandth part of these things, and I saw that the 
prayers were compiled of the words of the prophets, sometimes‘ 
copying the whole verse, at other times combining various parts of 
different verses... .. And in the elegance of their language they 
have also made use of the words of the Homilies and Aggadoth 
which are scattered over the Talmud and in the external books 
(mystical works and Midrashic literature?) .... And these are the 
things which my hands have copied. 

We have here the programme of the author, who thinks 
that the prayers, though introduced by the Men of the 
Great Synagogue, are nevertheless based not only on the 
Scriptures, but influenced also by the Aggadoth and the 
Midrashim. And these, especially the Midrash Tehillim, the 
Tanchuma, the Pesikta Rabbathi (under 7)N jn NnpDDs), 
and the chapters of R. Eliezer, are the authorities to which 
he appeals often in his explanations of the prayers, Of 
later Rabbinical authorities he mentions the Geonim, R. 
Amram, the Aruch, R. Judah b. Barzilai’s ovnyn “Bp, 
Rashi, his grandson R. Jacob, and lastly Maimonides, 
whom he quotes very often under the name of R. 
Moses. Of more importance are his quotations from 
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the mb>n 7p, and the mys» 15D, which greatly 
contribute to giving his work that mystical or 
theological character which Zunz ascribed to it.’ But 
it must be said that the use he makes of the mystical 
work which has just been mentioned is mostly confined 
to such passages as lend themselves to mystical explana- 
tions by their angelological contents: the myx Joann and 
the nemp in the week-day liturgy or the jw 5X in the 
Sabbath prayer, and so forth. Occasionally he sees also in 
the prayers references and hints to the Sephiroth. But 
in general his interpretation is sober and sound, founded 
on both Talmudim and the Midrashim, as may be seen from 
the following quotation :—1D°237 DYN °D"ID1 AwID TINY wm 
Sse mings spon $52 xyo xd may qn miendn nun... 
yaw po ony om wpad ond ovoxdnd opm wpa ono 
may mp Adana owar......omy Seanad saw o-pond odin 
mard nore pep par ad ‘Ad onda orn ovmdxd nav aino....... 
sore > eed ev ody dy pom ain wpa a qxdp ows 
mbypn) DIVAN IVY ‘ON VR WIA WON WS 3) DMN 'D30 
ows by pind nipon 28> (64a, ep. 124a). 


There are some writers who defend the prayer: “ Ye who forward 
the prayers, bring also our prayers before God, etc.” .... but all 
their apologies are weak (if by these forwarders of prayers are meant 
the angels)..... For we do not find in the Bible that the prophets, 
even in the time of oppression of Israel, ever invoked the angels or 
the dead to offer supplications for them. But they used to ask the 
pious men of their generation to pray for them. . . . Surely prayer 
is called worship .. . . and it is also written: “ He who sacrificeth 
unto gods, save unto the Lord only, he shall be utterly destroyed” 
(Exod. xxxiii. 19). (The word Elohim in this verse is explained by 
some Jewish commentators to mean angels.) Therefore we must 
explain that by this prayer are meant the righteous that are still alive, 
by whose prayers and supplications for the mercy of God they protect 
their generation. 


The explanation of TWN ‘35D x bh13 is also interesting :— 
mo par ov pa Sanw xde prim orpnd mrad won madow xd 





1 Die Ritus, p. 23. 
R2 
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yo mond ndddmr ya ovnaws md or ya ndsaew poan an nxn 
Lpan yo mend on wa ndydmesy porn (680). 

With reference to the Evening Service, in which it is said that God 
makes the light to pass away, it does not mean that he takes the sun 
and carries it to a distant place, but that God divides between day 
and night by the earth which separates them. When we have light, 
there is darkness under the earth, and when it is day there, we have 
night. 

The fact that R. Judah was, as we shall see presently, 
the teacher of Nachmanides, and might thus have had 
a great share in the origin of the Cabbalah, makes it 
desirable to give one or two specimens of R. Judah’s mys- 
tical interpretations :— 


pa owen ew mop Sin Sy menip mddoay naw Se mem 

‘my me owepm ov Sy qyp qe coe e mempm ndnn 
mov Sy avmp Sax pm nspp3 tox romy * yews Sane wrap 
owen + mwr mind mond psn po px Jeeps rod qrsw pd 
nydwns newmps jnemp oven mbana snot espa memp wy. 
by now qow me wip Iw eM PPP Sv 95D MVD) MIADD 
mb2n2 4nd qd) WD YD INN PE™PNY OwD ‘OY MX wpm ow 
soe em way ty obwn saw oe ones ov 593 pee nvdy 
mbd2n2 wow) yavaa Adw aw ov ansy ow dy “nbs ‘a 95 yn and 
wm wMdN ‘AD MD WIND 9D MAb (7) ~~ wen 5952 adn 1D 
12) p> OMIND TWIP PPD. vw ANN OHI * OND MeApI MDD 
waned win we qd yen so ons rena rw mba na sind 3 
nyo wen 75 AMP ADD "1A (read DY) On Ady ODN 
mond bowy onnnws to omds a $5 ws aay a8 
pnawn ‘ps an ny Sy np ain Sow na * adynd ww prondp 
ov xin bown sant yd ain pe ome pts Sown Ans ow Sp9 
‘oto ones Sawn yma Anat wn Apsnn po ovdy som 34 
mondo mbw anon ar Saya anon aya) ay qnxp wom abana 
Soa Sown sa Sow away ayt ds moon ow ‘ow pee wn + ndynd 
non’ Sey spat aw at oy xine Sow Soe anon orpps opp 





1 See Zunz, Synagogale Poesie, p.150. Comp. Hechaluz VIII. 162, the 
fragment of the well-known {2°27 NWI. See also Kerem Chemed, IX., 
141-148. 
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wdc pand Sioy ome pay ted ayvan yo nevdy nponn ox monn 
sxona Som ms $a aba wen aponm abnn oon an yo ox 
mand ANY 3A MY © mS MpoA ADwON Wwe WwW Si AYRE 
Sy ‘omy nt Sse mr wopr qs cv Sy ain qot......d902 997 Im 
Inyt2 wtp) 7°32 wtp) ADSNa wp Nin yoy wripmy ow 
(35a-36a). 

Again on pp. 85a-86a we read :—92¥02) 72°33 nyI2 DT 
4¥) JEW yI¥M yppn nips ia mds yaw (mys wpa) ow aIN> 
3213 m2 AON odwa oraz on wbx oy wrDD * Odwa oa31D yn3 
3102 MYDD DY AIM VANDA WD 7D) OND pI¥ wNNaw m2d 
prs Sse wna pvdy ow peo tos......o%wnn 55 $y pra Syn a adr 
o-cowyon bs ndnn sim on ody mv xinw myonn by 
nem mdse q Apna yo ANan Ayan ow dy ody xd raw 
pon n'a yD on xox naa nyad Sy oN pay Nim mp mn 
mia paw mo wy no one omwy ma sym ppn * adnno 
ben odwa qo nbyo Se yar idta abs Sooa1 mw mer one 
(2) Ton siny mondo nym Son mwys nym a’> oy Sy o> ADD 
on Sy ov Sno *55n oraz AnD my NINY ANAM AMD NIM 
DIST ANW POD OPpN Mr WED 3) IN OAD ppm ayn mM 
DDD1D WD NM INI O921D wx 795) NaN yD B22 AMIN pos 
WX INP AIDA Da TAD wpA nn by ANanDA * A’>a INN 
MYM) DW) DDN) N3I7 NDI 72 YM ppn ow Ans oD 
Myp ow IND ror saNDD °2B5 wD Mot * mwe voNdnr ep 
mounds Nin mom pra ota me mbyo min on nem. mor 
mioy on ow Sy mynd sin em ay my aA IND 
PY PIA NA Bw mp NIT SID DD DMN JON + NeNDI 





1 This is probably the passage to which R. Moses de Leon refers in his 
MOON WHI, as quoted by Graetz in his History, VII. 420. The last few 
words, NIWSD ‘FAT PII $35 “ITIN), seem to have been altered or 
rather expanded by De Leon himself. Such liberties were also taken by 
R. Shem Tob Ibn Gaon, who quotes from our author the words: Up") 
nav n/n ny Ssow0d nawa 837 KwITP oD AN perp pwd ime 
nawd (see Graetz, ibid.). The passage in our MS. is simple enough : 
NIY92 DWIPY PRI PDN ned + a PMISII Ww TP) (75, Cp. 
WOW) WNID (Leghorn, 1431), p. 376). 

2 See NOINN WH) f. 11, on the same prayer, which is almost verbally 
copied from our author, though his name is not mentioned. 
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sox down mim yas pnep oon Sew pdr + ni pay om 
won xd INNO MDM 7D) O'DMD) “TOMA paYDA) pI¥2 %> NTN 
spd ye xdy mor xd DID owas wor Nd yap oT DYOMNIA 
sey probs nnna aby nbyoa xd pow par nani adi om pny 

: JTIDD IND WwW Iam nwa 


As to the date at which our author flourished, we have 
already mentioned that he quotes Maimonides, who is in- 
deed the latest authority he knows. If on the other 
hand, the author of our commentary was, as already 
suggested by the late Zomber,’ identical with the same 
Judah b. Jakar whom Nachmanides quotes as his teacher, 
his date must be confined to the last decades of the 12th 
and the first decades of the 13th century. This sug- 
gestion becomes a certainty by the following quotation 
from our MS. :—ne spd 5$m aw orn 55) moan $5 ponan 
qs oma7 matw......5$an omy ona Sonn nsx ood San 
p’p noes yown jov......n0p 53 Sonn nx sp ndnna qnad 
yin p33 onim saa amp p> maqam $5 wNt 3727 
WW ....00 43) yaa Snnew nopn Sa mba in mo oN, 
xn nw (1745 and 175a). Compare this passage with 
Nachmanides in the nw1p> (14c) to O°NDD (117) :—"BD *ndap 
Saw S’yr smpayn oman 3 pny 1a Sapy S’yt aay 3 
wo ms wvam Sonn nx od esp swe ma pwo ona Sa 
}kD 21n3> ny NY 12 ‘obvIWN. The passage is quoted a 
little below in 14d, and is the same as given in our MS. 
The "M139 in our MS. then would refer to O7938 13 °"5, 
which our copyist may have omitted as unimportant.’ 





1 See Steinschneider’s Catalogue Bodl., col. 1949, and Addenda, p. 
CXVIIL, and also Hammazkir, VII., 76. Cf. OYA WS, by H. Michaelis, 
No. 1125. Zomber, in the Monatsschrift, 1860, p. 421 seq., identified from 
quotations this R. Judah b. Jakar with the author of the Commentary to 
the prayers. 

2 See also DYN NIM, § 80c. Compare also opdn Syaw, 99a’ (ed. 
Buber), where we read :—}{'D'3 o> awn yn PI¥ {AD WWI 7) 
San Sy snap myn ep pmax 42 pny? wan Sy yby re yd ome 
ram yan pa Sy aynady mayor op xpd mo72 nw ona SS 
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Much more difficult it is to determine the country in 
which our author lived. We must give here a few ex- 
tracts as to his ritual. In pp. 3a-11) we read :—-1710 mM 
NID) WXY 2 ODP o'Dn Ypny MIA PI0 Anns mbpnn 
pan Sewew 1 pp tA maw IN) JwA ANA ADT 
‘A ANN 2......05wA Nw ON NIN ANN Ww D’nNy ODdwr 
hind pown mim DRY 72 II O’AN)......09993 JOY nN eTpD 
Dron oA oon omy W9$m2 Jaw WT wAd ADI TWIN) 
[ON "PD... 9359 DWN orn 55 ANY NMDNDT TIwYd 
wD OY Mw ma MD INET Fon ND NvDdNI n'a S52 
wT pan pnem ‘ad yn iny pon aI OeAA OM 
aw pws mend sworn ww ¢ nd yin ome pn be Devon maine 
WON) NIWI AMIN MIN PRD OMNI NWO IN ADIN Tw 
4A NID vy ’nNY SIM SMI AN yp 55 Sy > Minawsa 
nx wes Sn o/nN) mw D/ANY * DOM DMNED DYPIDD °D WD INI 
‘ab yw o’mey ‘onown qo in nse SSn o’ne or a1 19 3’ * A 
panies pean ony yt pian aad) wpa See SSa o’ma win 
myay pero mind mm ono px nmawar ‘Sin Se in tbs 
‘pap open ym Sey ‘nd mn cow ane navn tiasd amin 
msynm ¢/n maa ower sam van tawnd aban somaya ni 
wy wn Toe o’ney mvs vox in ‘na Dp WIN * 3D 1D 
by miowxom...... vay ove nay 325 9 Hb navn od 
307 3nw yD TWN NOW NT DD... WY OT TORY 3 
a0 toy pdw WI2 A NID) AOD aN WD WRY AD 1929 
sin ans oxdy......nmow eds mdw xd wed pre ain qin and 
painsn my ids $n......eam NIN Tt oY WII NIA WI 
72 AN WT wD OOD Mey wd ONWNIA Nan ANNA 
mey nodes (7 TIM NN) WY... OM WINDY wD TNKY 
sony *Bd mnawins Sind Sya qb manewa ood man......o™DI 
YIN AWA) WN AND... 78D MD O”AND.......90 LID 





LJ 
ane m7an $3 ann yDIT M3737 NDP pre *ndvaw 37d AN 
moyen 0 Dy 9 DNA. See also Or Zarua, I, § 43. 
1 See Prof. Kaufmann in this REVIEW, vol. IV., pp. 22, 23, in the notes. 
I find in my note book a reference to MS. Harl., 5516, in the British Mu- 
seum, where the same passage is to be found as given by Prof. Kaufmann 
in note 1, 
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Oe DRY TD) wp Bd MDI NY OMSN wNY ADI NAAN ADIN 
po Sypa pan aes) nox cw o’nNy...... see wow jor Tb bx 
MwPl WKY NN) ...... mbpnd mbxa qoon mdwaa oinn ...... 
mr on) ono Tyna wep wm oYDOY mynd) wer ep 
ree rsd ear ome AoNd or ppm Se psd aw 
sown mawd wdy row Arad) ...... Maw p32 nw IM TNE 
gm awa ym ode ew ndda qoxd nor nd > eo own ...... 
qa wed ea tin + 5$> adda im sow pe myoen a) span 
JD NA WI. WINY Nypon ana imNX www WD by qoRw 
PIAS PRB NIT PII Aw pars ASax yam J. qow par wy 
Snx wer ine 4 pad (w’3) 73) ININ DMI UNI...... ndw xd 
moved sw ponow ovowd ine pawn... 


It is hardly necessary to say that these extracts dis- 
play features characteristic of the Spanish as well as of 
the French ritual, and are therefore not decisive as to 
the country of our author. But matters become still 
more complicated by passages like the following. Thus, 
p. 94a, with regard to the Mussaph prayer on Sabbath :— 
marron Sy nay mend ow nban aw ‘on Snnn......nay noon 
MIpn “Ow YIN Dd 17D MI PX 9D 12 PINS omeyT dy sw 
pwr ym pw ow Sy Apa ime pam naw pow 52a nay 
R23 INN aM TADI?......nawd avy jpn mndy. This passage 
then would favour the view that he was a Frenchman, 
but on p. 1076 (after the prayers for the conclusion of the 
Sabbath) we have another passage proving that he did not 
belong to that country :—'9 129593" 1 IND ‘D AdND »D 
22 mm ONY naw nee mdoo avn nay oy od wrens 
pow ods pxa qovady waa now ad an naw oxy mpinn 
mor mydnr ..... ‘2 ndND oD oe ya Jody naw oxy mpd 
mma persed an gods owabdss pxoeen wendy ip aod aon 
— wade wT ANN oN? o’nNd wade qa admin rvs qa2 
amon Ww JD Py wopn.....amdea pe omdmn yo ow npqyat 
yymded aoa samdea op savmbdea pe por ta row eb nin 
wmded 1D a’mND waded pr ndmn ood a aydon paw eye 
wndN “AD 1 WED" WAdND 4D qe mdsma1 + 7D aI pa. 

This order (as it was in the ritual of the author) is the right one ; 
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viz., Who is like our God? . . . . Certainly There is none like our God 
.... and therefore We will give thanks unto our God, namely, by 
saying : Blessed be our God, concluding with Thou art our God... . 
but in France they begin this hymn with, There is none like our God, 
etc.” (see Rev. 8. Singer’s Translation, p. 167).' 


Still more decisive are the words :—xoby xn NWS WN DN 
Sw S2dy 25 owe myn boa qx daw S5_ Sun sarby x27 (588). 
On the other hand the following passage decides against 
Spain being the author’s country :—’nwvay noy2 nbpn nD 
pryenad 3* tm nnx sind wos bax nwp Sn TD B’y (2082), 
which is against Minhag Sepharad. The uncertainty with 
which he speaks of the benediction before the lighting of 
the Sabbath candles—nay Sw 3 pytnd naw aw paras wm 
(144a)—would also prove against Spain.? Maimonides gives 





1 This is perhaps the fullest passage we have on the composition of 
this hymn, which, as appears from the context, was ‘said at the conclusion 
of the Sabbath. Comp. Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der Syn. Poesie, p. 14, 
n. 9. The fact that R. Aaron of Lunel is, perhaps, the only author who has 
the same order which our author gives, would prove that thisis Minhag Pro- 
vence. Seealso the Manhig (ed. Warsaw), p. 12 nb yam NB INN 
wD oS NIA ANN wAdS Fae AdNS px Adana ans ar by 
aAIn AD AN ww PRY ony Dd ANS 72 Wisk’, from which 
we may also conclude that he had another order which made this acros- 
tic impossible. The first who speaks of the ANN 4173 ON is Rashi (see 
ppon Say, pp. la and 81a, also MPV, § 819). Dr. C. Taylor has a MS. 
Machzor (German ritual) in which the acrostic is given twice, N2 ON, 
See his Zeachings of the Twelve Apostles, p.78. The N2 is probably 
only an abbreviation of ANN 73. The parallel in the mida’n (see 
Jellinek, Beth Hammidrash, III. 86 and II. 47), however, leaves little 
doubt that the original order was as given by our R. Judah ben Jakar. 
In the Siddur Rashi MS., also belonging to Dr. C. Taylor, of which I hope 
soon to give a full description, we read: jINJ OVWOY 3D WIND INNY¥ 
by $93 wide +9 1015. This ought to be decisive for the real read- 
ing in R. Amram, but the parallel in the Machzor Vitry, p. 4, has }'S 
w5ND. I must also notice that in MS. Add. 19,667, in the British 
Museum, this hymn and the NOP OOS forma part of the service for 
the conclusion of the Sabbath, which agrees with the arrangement of our 
MS. The Np OS then was originally a sort of introduction to the 
Benediction over the spices in the Habdalah service. 

2 See Maimonides, N3Y M29H, chs. 1 and 6, 
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this as aduty. But on the other hand we have the following 
words— "om 83 yor Sey prym ys Sn aeons Sy ovpeyn by 
mvp 9 297 and 42) misqwn wxa ww 72 (43a), suggesting 
Spain! The author must therefore be placed in some of 
the provinces, the north of Spain, or the south of France, 
the rituals of which were of a rather mixed nature. The 
order of 1ndx> px, 12°NdND ‘D would point to the Provence, 
though there are some features not belonging to this ritual. 
But the two passages we are going to give are strongly in 
favour of North France. The first, on p. 23a:— any wn 
synod pro aevay wos ynwe qwer xde ods ie yw wR 
PR) YW Tw OND Danw oN 55 "Ba Awa dann now: 
wha w'sdp oma ws oma obi mame ada + ent oe 
(clers, mod. French=clairs). Another passage is on p. 1386: 
wom PT od wep pony sin mbsw aa S. amd eo» 
prey nia dan a cade nede yd mona yp pind ww npn Saws 
warp ypy ppidnn aK......e2ENP (cape, chape, chapeaux?) 
(guenilles) W137 1 MYBID VIAN pnd we wana i (chemises) 
xd span Tt omen Nd ox owe Sy ome nnd qt pry yo ws. 
2myyeyn po yoper $$> mDan we a pp. 


The commentary which extends over all the prayers and 
benedictions on different occasions, concludes with two 
appendices, the one a commentary on j®X, beginning 
(p. 209a) with the verses : 

ED VN OY WS (andr 35 nbs jap 

a7 ovdvndy nxdnd “gab soIn poORD 
The other, beginning ‘wom "3 Sy manNn WD WII jRD (2135), 
is mostly on such prayers as are composed by putting 
different Biblical verses together, as the 35 'n', adw ‘nm q3 
jON) jOX, on certain parts of the D1 NIM, ete. 





) See Maimonides, M192N WD and DATNIN. 

* T assert this on the authority of M. Isidore Loeb, who kindly examined 
the two passages forme. He pronounces the glosses to be North French, 
but rather corrupt. The identifications in the text are his. Compare the 
Responses of R, Solomon ben Adereth, § 434, and DYN MANN NY Ad ND 


1D, 
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B. 


The commentary to the mdp Sw mn, extending over 
pages 220-229. It is now bound separately, bearing the 
press mark Add. 434. Some pages are missing at the be- 
ginning, commencing with the words o’D)3 x53. A few lines 
afterwards comes the quotation m nn nx oN win ida, 
on which the commentary follows. The Mechilta and the 
Jerushalmi are often quoted. On p. 224a he refers to 
his mbsnn we. On the same page we read the words 
nwa mrnxyp xd) Innis nansd onto xd mux TWD TON 
dir. On p. 230, which was originally blank, we have among 
other jottings the signature (2)qNi>ps DINNT FD MWOWNID 131919 
D’xx 7. Of other owners we have in old German cursive 
hand, on p. la, at the bottom, the signature 13 12 YNd; the 
last letter is hardly legible. At the top of the same page 
we find in a later German hand the name (?) 72°23¥ 4)". 


S. SCHECHTER. 





1 See Machzor Vitry, p. 293, where this Midrash is given asa primary 
part of the Haggadah in the Provence ritual. See Zunz, Ritus, 45. 
This would also prove that North France was the country of our author. 
Cp. Dr. Neubauer’s Catalogue of the Bodleian MSS., No. 1,097 (Machzor 
French rite) MINT 1 IN TITY TWD MON DAWN PN. 
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JOHN PFEFFERKORN AND THE BATTLE OF THE 
BOOKS. 


THE 28th of September, 1509 was a day of consternation 
to the Jews of Frankfort-on-the-Main. They had probably 
risen on that morning with the expectation of spending 
a few days in rest and rejoicing, for it was the eve of the 
feast of Tabernacles. It was a busy day alike for Jews 
and Jewesses, for it was a Friday, and preparations had 
to be made both for the Sabbath and the festival. The 
men and boys were busily engaged in the fitting up and 
the decoration of the tabernacles, in the binding up of the 
lulab (palm-branch), and the selecting of the best ethrog 
(citron). The women had their domestic duties to attend 
to, to prepare the food, to arrange their trinkets and their 
finery, to see whether the holiday attire of their husbands, 
sons, and brothers was in good repair, whether here and 
there a stitch was not wanted, whether the yellow badge 
which every Jew was compelled to wear was properly 
fastened. The holiday feeling was all the keener for the 
oppression under which they were always bent; for they 
knew no tranquillity at home or abroad. They were 
assailed in the streets by insulting language, they were pelted 
and assaulted, not only by the young, but also by grown 
up people. They were confined to a narrow, dark street, 
which from their sufferings they used to call New Egypt. 
On the inner wali of the gate of the bridge leading into the 
town, there was a picture, in derision of the Jews, which 
roused against the inhabitants of the Ghetto the hatred and 
contempt of all passers by. Their right of domicile had to 
be renewed at short intervals, every three years, or even 
annually. This proved so profitable a business to the 
town, that the conditions were constantly modified, and it 
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was altogether a fertile source of oppression, extortion, and 
degrading restrictions. Thus, for example, in the year 
1433 the Jews of Frankfort were forbidden to buy beef 
except in the four weeks between the 28th of October and 
the 25th of November. The rest, the enjoyment, the con- 
solation afforded them by their religious holidays, must 
under such circumstances, have been all the more intensely 
felt, must have all the more keenly affected the inner 
recesses of their hearts, and have given them the courage 
again to encounter the innumerable slights and wrongs 
that met them in their daily life. They must have re- 
joiced, therefore, on this particular Friday at the prospect 
of a comparatively happy and quiet holiday; but they had 
counted without Johann Pfefferkorn. 

On the day of which we speak, there appeared in their 
synagogue three priests, two town councillors, and Johann 
Pfefferkorn. The latter produced a mandate of the 
Emperor Maximilian, to the effect that the Jews should 
deliver to him, Pfefferkorn, all books which contained 
anything against the Christian faith or against the Penta- 
teuch and the Prophets. By force of this mandate, 
Pfefferkorn was to be the sole judge of what was to be 
considered pernicious or otherwise, and his authority in 
this respect was to extend throughout the German Empire. 
He entered the synagogue, and in spite of the protests of 
the Jews, he took away indiscriminately as many books as 
he could lay hands on, and forbade the Jews, in the name 
of the Emperor, to pray in their synagogue. The day was 
too short to search the private houses for books, and he 
appointed the following day for this purpose. But the 
protestations of the Jews were so vigorous, that the priests 
who accompanied Pfefferkorn refused to disturb them on 
their Sabbath, and the second day of the festival being 
a Sunday, the confiscation was adjourned till the following 
Monday. The books already taken were meanwhile 
deposited with the town council. 

The Jews were not slow in comprehending the impor- 
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tance of the measure. Not only the slight put upon them, 
not only the monetary value of the books, which was con- 
siderable, not only the attachment they felt for the religious 
works, on which hands were thus ruthlessly laid—it was 
not this alone that stirred the Jews of Frankfort to activity, 
but it was the danger to life and limb, which, as they 
justly feared would follow this outrage. But who was 
this Pfefferkorn? We have just seen that he was the 
bearer of a mandate of the Emperor Maximilian, that he 
was the Emperor’s representative in the battle of the 
books, that he was to be the sole arbiter of what con- 
stituted blasphemy against the Christian religion, and the 
judge of what conflicted with the religion of the Jews 
themselves, For although the mandate ordered the presence 
of priests and magistrates at every search, this was a mere 
matter of form, Pfefferkorn being the man commissioned 
to summon them to these duties, and all this, as the Imperial 
decree expressed it, because of his learning and knowledge 
of the Jewish faith. 

Johann Pfefferkorn’s name had once been Joseph. At 
that time he was a Jew, by trade a butcher. When in 
that station of life he was once caught in the act of 
committing a burglary. He was put in prison, and would 
most certainly have been executed had not his friends 
ransomed him. Afterwards he was baptised, assumed the 
name of Johann, and like many another convert, did all 
he could to inflict injury on his previous co-religionists. 
For this purpose he wrote several pamphlets, and by his 
attacks on the great German Humanist, Johann Reuchlin, 
he raised a storm which vibrated all over Europe, and 
reached wherever people interested themselves in the 
learning and religion of the time. Pfefferkorn was pro- 
bably nothing more than a willing and energetic accessory 
in a conspiracy of the Dominicans of Cologne against 


Jewish wealth. As such he was regarded by his con- 


temporaries and by most of the authors who subsequently 
treated the subject. As the most conspicuous among the 
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Dominican enemies of the Jews at Cologne, I mention 
Ortvinus Gratius, the Grand Inquisitor Jacob von Hoch- 
straten, and Arnold von Tungeren. The baptised Jew and 
priest, Victor von Carben, seems to have played only a 
secondary part in the affair. But Pfefferkorn has not 
escaped the fate of those who have made themselves in- 
famous in history, the fate of being subjected to a thorough 
process of whitewashing. Ludwig Geiger, in his life of 
Reuchlin and in pamphlets scattered in various magazines, 
was at particular pains to remove any stains that might 
undeservedly stick to the reputation of Pfefferkorn. L. 
Geiger denies that Pfefferkorn had been either a butcher 
or a burglar, or that his conversion and his subsequent 
persecutions of the Jews were prompted by mercenary 
motives. He maintains that Pfefferkorn was not a tool in 
the hands of the Dominicans, but that the action of the 
latter was the consequence of Pfefferkorn’s representations, 
He is of opinion that Pfefferkorn, a man of violent 
fanaticism, attempted to convert the Jews to Christianity 
by writings and persuasion, and that he became violent, 
abusive, and outrageous after he had been irritated by 
opposition. 

These opposing views of Pfefferkorn’s character will be 
considered in the course of this narrative. The first shot 
that was launched at the Jews under the name of Pfeffer- 
korn, was a book of which two German editions entitled 
Joedenspiegel and a Latin edition called Speculum 
Exhortationis appeared in the year 1507. Pfefferkorn’s 
avowed purpose in this, as in all his other writings, was to 
convert the Jews to Christianity. He tries to show in the 
Joedenspiegel how unreasonabie it was of the Jews to 
decline to adopt the doctrines of Christianity, to go on ex- 
pecting the Messiah and to refuse their assent to the belief 
that he had already come ; that it was particularly wicked 
of them that they refused to believe in Mary in the same 
way as the Christians did. The Jews did not in his opinion 
reject Christianity because they could not, but because 
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they would not believe in it. They would not believe in it 
even if an angel came down from heaven to announce its 
truth. Their unbelief arose entirely out of the stubborn- 
ness of their hearts and their obstinacy. He therefore 
modestly presumed to advise the princes, because he was 
acquainted with the three causes of the pertinacity of the 
Jews and with the means to shake it. The first cause was 
that they were permitted to practise usury. This should 
not be tolerated, in spite of the many advantages accruing 
therefrom toa great number of Christians. He counsels 
the princes who had not yet expelled the Jews, to abstain 
from doing so. This apparent mildness, which Pfefferkorn 
did not repeat in any of his subsequent works, was how- 
ever rendered nugatory by the advice he tendered on the 
second point. For, as the second cause why the 
Jews clung to their faith, he assigns the fact that 
they were not compelled to visit the churches to hear 
Christian sermons. He therefore counsels the princes not 
to tolerate any Jews in their territories unless the latter be © 
forced to go to church, and hear Christianity preached to 
them. As the third impediment to their conversion he 
mentions their books. These must be taken away, they could 
not possibly be left to them. They were the storehouses 
of everything wicked and irreligious ; they did the greatest 
harm to the Christian Church, against which they were 
directed in every point. Nothing should be left the Jews, 
(no festival prayer book, no daily prayer book), nothing 
except the text of the Bible. 

Graetz here gives Pfefferkorn credit for a virtuous in- 
tention, which, in my opinion, he was far from pos- 
sessing. Graetz thinks that Pfefferkorn, for the sake 
of gaining over the Jews to his opinions, was in this 
pamphlet rather kinder to the Jews, and that he there- 
fore denied that the blood accusation, so often raised 
against the Jews, had any foundation. But we all know 
that the blood accusation is a monster with many heads. 
None of these heads has any brains, each of them is 
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provided with sharp venomous teeth. The most notorious 
form of that dangerous accusation is this, that the Jews 
made use of blood in their Passover rites. On this phase 
of the accusation Pfefferkorn does not touch in his 
punphlet at all. But another form of the same accusation 
is, if possible, still sillier, still more repulsive, and not less 
dangerous. It was pretended that every Jew suffered by 
nature from a loathsome disease, the effects of which could 
only be cured by the use of human blood. It is of the 
accusation in this shape that Pfefferkorn acquits the Jews. 
The reason why he did so is obvious. In acquitting the 
Jews he acquits himself of ever having suffered in similar 
manner. He says, “I must defend the Jews in this instance, 
not however without a distinction. It is credible that 
there may have been and that there still are Jews who 
secretly kill Christian children. But not for the sake of 
having their blood, but only because of vengeance and 
hatred.” Surely a defence couched in such terms was 
little calculated to gain over the Jews by kindness. 

I have dwelt at some length on this first pamphlet of 
Pfefferkorn to give a specimen of the arguinents, the malice, 
and the depravity of their author. But was Pfefferkorn 
the sole author of the book? Geiger says that the charge 
set forth by Pfefferkorn’s enemies, that he was not the 
author of his works, and which they based on his ignorance 
of Latin, cannot be sustained, because the originals were 
always written in German, the Latin editions being mere 
translations. The fact is that the German and Latin editions 
of this book appeared almost simultaneously, so that it is 
difficult to say which of the two was the original. But 
granted even that the pamphlet was conceived and written 
in German by Pfefferkorn, it nevertheless remains a fact 
that the translation was made almost as soon as the work 
was written ; a fact which goes far to prove that he acted 
from the first in collusion with others. Provided always 
that Pfefferkorn had since his conversion acquired sufficient 
knowledge of German to write in that language, for that 
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he should have been able to do so when still a butcher is 
out of the question. Pfefferkorn afterwards denied that 
he had ever been a butcher or a burglar. Now there is no 
harm in being a butcher, but in his case it would imply 
that he was a totally illiterate, a profoundly ignorant man. 
Why he did not fancy the idea of being called a burglar is 
obvious. L. Geiger takes Pfefferkorn’s word for it against 
that of his accusers, even of Reuchlin, and especially because 
Pfefferkorn produced in one of his writings a certificate of 
good conduct. But that Pfefferkorn had been both a butcher 
and a burglar has since been established by irrefragable 
documentary evidence, tirst communicated by Graetz in his 
magazine in 1875. It is therefore impossible to assume 
that Pfefferkorn acted by himself even in his first attack 
on the Jews. 

In the pamphlet that appeared in 1508 under the 
title of “ Confessions of the Jews,” he ridicules the Jewish 
rites during the penitential days and the Day of Atone- 
ment. The character of such calumnies is well known. 
Trifles, to which some people might object, are repre- 
sented as being the gist and quintessence of the cere- 
monies ; the real origin and meaning of the latter, which 
neither stand nor fall with such disputable points, are 
ignored, and thus the ceremonies themselves are ridiculed 
and condemned. In this case the whole pamphlet seems 
to me to be an enlarged edition of about two chapters taken 
from an anti-Jewish work by Victor von Carben, which had 
appeared a few years before, except that some new false- 
hoods and some fresh misrepresentations are added; for 
instance, that the Jews confess their sins to cocks and 
fishes, after which they eat their confessors. General 
incriminations and venomous denunciations in Pfefferkorn’s 
usual style are not wanting. The book is dated “in the 
year 1508 on St. Valentine’s day.” No valentine ever was 
more scurrilous and vulgar. Two High German, two Low 
German, and two Latin editions of this book appeared in 
the same year. 
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His treatment of the Passover rites in his next pamphlet 
gives evidence of the progress of his malice. He considers 
the rites as symbols of Christianity,’ and yet he asserts 
that the Jews, in performing them, were heretics against 
their own law. As a specimen of his mode of reason- 
ing I quote the following argument. He says that the 
Jews instead of having a whole lamb, no bone of which 
should be broken, take only a piece in which there is 
a broken bone. For this they should be put to death 
according to their own law, for the man who gathered 
sticks on the Sabbath was stoned to death, because he had 
not observed the law. Therefore the Jews are worthy of 
death for their ceremonies on the Passover. 

His next pamphlet (1509) he called “The Enemy of the 
Jews.” A Latin translation appeared in the same year, and 
in this the Dominicans of Cologne for the first time publicly 
avowed their connection with Pfefferkorn. An anti-Jewish 
poem was printed on the title page, composed by Ortvinus 
Gratius,a man who virulently hated the Jews, and who had 
already gained his golden spurs as Jew-baiter. The book 
is a considerable advance on its predecessors in malice and 
misrepresentation. It contains a calculation of the sum to 
which a small coin amounts by usury in thirty years. The 
author repeats old accusations with fresh bitterness. He 
prints correctly in Hebrew a few lines of the prayer 12.3N 
225m, but translates them according to his convenience. 
They should have been translated thus: “Our Father, our 
King! annul the designs of those who hate us. Frustrate 
the counsel of our enemies. Cause to cease pestilence, 
sword, famine, captivity, destruction and plague from the 
children of thy covenant.” Pfefferkorn’s translation runs 
thus: “ May God destroy the thoughts and counsels of our 
enemies by massacre, and sword, and famine, and pestilence, 
and various plagues, and may this happen for our sake.” 





1 A convert and missionary of a different stamp, Dr. Paulus Cassel, in 
a pamphlet entitled Aletheia, recently attempted the same kind of sym- 
bolisation. 
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He declares that all Jews were perjurers, and that no Jewish 
physicians, of whom a great number existed at that time, 
could be trusted, because they intentionally killed Christians. 
He maintains that the Jews must not be suffered to practise 
usury, nor must they be allowed to amass wealth in any 
other way. They must either be expelled, or the lowest 
work must be assigned to them, such as sweeping the 
streets, sweeping chimneys, removing filth, clearing out 
dog-kennels, and the like. The Talmud must be taken 
away and no book left them save the Bible. 

Thus far Pfefferkorn and the Dominicans had fought 
against the Jews with the pen only. They scattered their 
pamphlets broadcast, and many editions appeared within a 
short period. I do not doubt that the Jews must both 
indirectly and directly have suffered from these machina- 
tions. But this was not enough. The firebrands of Cologne 
wanted some more signal effects, some riot, some expulsion, 
some wholesale confiscation. Their instigation of the 
princes of Germany had so far produced no results. They: 
resolved to effect their purpose with the Emperor himself. 
The Emperor Maximilian was at that time encamped before 
Padua. Thither Pfefferkorn betook himself. On his way 
he halted at Munich to visit Maximilian’s sister Cunigund, 
who was Abbess in a convent at that place. She was only 
too happy to be able to assist in such pious doings, and she 
gave Pfefferkorn letters to her brother, in which she implored 
the latter to comply with Pfefferkorn’s desires. Thus he ob- 
tained from the Emperor a mandate, which authorised him 
to inspect, in presence of a priest and two magistrates, all 
books possessed by the Jews, and to suppress such as he 
found to contain anything against the Christian faith. 
Armed with this mandate he returned, but before putting it 
into execution he visited the celebrated German Humanist, 
Johann Reuchlin, at Stuttgard, whom he invited to ride 
with him to the Rhine, and to assist him in carrying out 
the mandate against the Jews. Various reasons are sug- 
gested why Pfefferkorn took this step; among others that 
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his object was to disarm in advance any objections against 
the enterprise by making it appear that it was made under 
the auspices of a man like Reuchlin. At the same time 
the party of Cologne wanted Reuchlin to commit himself, 
because they were displeased with him for having intro- 
duced amongst Christians the study of Hebrew. This is 
the opinion of Graetz. 

Geiger thinks that Pfefferkorn wanted Reuchlin’s as- 
sistance as a lawyer, for the latter had been for a 
long time the legal adviser of the Dominicans; or, 
possibly, that he wanted to give a scientific colour to 
the matter by the co-operation of the first authority in 
Hebrew. Ido not think that the ‘Dominicans, in asking 
for Reuchlin’s assistance, had any sinister designs against 
him. They only thought of harming the Jews, and they 
were under the impression that Reuchlin was the proper 
person to assist them in their enterprise. In the first place, 
they did not think that anybody hated the Jews less than 
they did themselves. Of such sentiments of rectitude, jus- 
tice, disinterested love of knowledge, as animated Reuchlin, 
they had no idea. They knew that six years before he 
had written a few pages in answer to the question, “ Why 
the Jews are so long in misery,” which question he 
answered by the trite arguments of their sin against the 
founder of Christianity, of their persistence in that sin, and 
the like. He mentioned in terms of condemnation three 
books of the Jews written against the Christians. He 
must therefore have been considered by the Dominicans as 
a zealous antagonist of the Jews and their doctrines, and 
this, in a different sense, he really was. But these people 
had no eyes for the sparks of humanity that lurk in 
Reuchlin’s anti-Jewish pamphlet, for the germs of tolerance 
which are disseminated over these few pages. They con- 
sidered Reuchlin as one of them. When we add to this 
that he was their regular legal adviser, and that his know- 
ledge of Hebrew particularly qualified him to a business 
like the present, it is plain that it did not occur to them 
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for a moment to doubt that he would eagerly grasp at the 
opportunity of assisting in such a holy enterprise. 

Let us try to picture to ourselves this meeting between 
Pfefferkorn and Reuchlin. There can be no question that 
Pfefferkorn must have been greatly elated by his pre- 
liminary successes. To be made much of by a set of inen 
whom he probably considered as the first men of his age ; 
to have been graciously received by the Emperor’s sister, 
by the Emperor himself ; to be called in an Imperial decree 
the Emperor’s faithful Johann Pfefferkorn ; to be appointed 
the sole agent in a momentous affair—he must have felt as 
if he had the world at his feet. How must Reuchlin have 
regarded him? When Pfefferkorn had introduced himself 
to Reuchlin, had told him all he had to teli, had spoken of 
his designs against the Jewish books, had revealed as much 
of himself as it was in his interest to reveal, I imagine 
Reuchlin to have muttered to himself: “There he is, 
Sergius in the flesh!” 

About thirteen years previously Reuchlin had written 
a comedy in Latin under the title of “ Sergius,” in which 
the character of the person who now stood before him 
was sketched with remarkable accuracy. If we were not 
so well informed about the date at which this comedy was 
written, one could imagine that Pfefferkorn had sat for 
the portrait of Sergius. Reuchlin is said to have directed 
his satire against the man whom he held for the chief 
cause that he was obliged to flee from Wiirtemberg, 
the monk Holzinger. He chastises the latter as Sergius, a 
native of Arabia, a man of the greatest impudence and 
of the most corrupt morals. He had been a monk in a 
convent, but the crimes he had committed were so numerous 
that it was in vain that his brother monks tried to correct 
his evil ways. Impatient at their constant rebukes he left 
the convent, assumed the Mohammedan faith, and became 
the fiercest persecutor of the Christians. The picture of 
the apostate is painted by Reuchlin in the most vivid 
colours. Such a person it was who now stood before him. 
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Of course Reuchlin could not then have known in how far 
this Pfetferkorn answered to the Sergius of his fancy, but 
we may presume that he understood at first sight what 
manner of person he had to do with. The Dominicans of 
Cologne imagined that they would derive help from 
Reuchlin, but never did men fall into a greater mis- 
calculation. Reuchlin excused himself from responding to 
Pfefferkorn’s summons by pleading the stress of other 
affairs. He approved of the suppression of books which 
reviled Christianity, but was of opinion that the mandate 
had some formal defects. Pfefferkorn asked Reuchlin to 
point out to him wherein these defects consisted, and the 
latter tore a scrap off a piece of paper and noted them 
down. Pfefferkorn, however, nothing daunted, put into 
execution the confiscation of Jewish books in Frankfort on 
Friday, 28th September, 1509, and this initial step was 
followed by other confiscations at Mayence, Bingen, Lorch, 
Lahnstein, and Deutz. 

We have seen that at Frankfort Pfefferkorn could not 
complete his search on the Friday mentioned. The clergy- 
men who accompanied him interceded, and the examination 
was adjourned till Monday. The Jews of Frankfort sent 
a deputy to Worms on Friday to endeavour to stop the 
outrage by the interference of the High Court, the 
Kammergericht. On Saturday they despatched a messenger 
to the Elector and Archbishop of Mayence, Uriel of 
Memmingen, to whose jurisdiction Frankfort belonged. 
Uriel was a man of culture, had studied law, was of a mild 
nature, and was not unfriendly to the Jews. The Jews 
hoped to persuade the Archbishop to forbid his priests to 
participate in the affair. Their success was complete. On 
Monday Pfefferkorn and his companions again put in an 
appearance. The Jews had recovered from their surprise, 
and resolved on a line of action. They received Pfefferkorn 
with energetic protests, for they were anxious to gain time 
for the messenger to Uriel to return. They said they 
would appeal to the Emperor before the search should be 
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proceeded with, and they persuaded the priests and the 
councillors to let the matter stand over till Tuesday, in 
order that the council might decide whether they had a 
right to appeal to the Emperor or not. The council gave 
it as their opinion that they could appeg] only after they 
had complied with the terms of the mandate. The confis- 
cation was to be resumed in the afternoon, but before that 
time letters arrived from the Archbishop, in which he 
ordered the priests not to have anything more to do with 
the affair, and in which he expressed his dissatisfaction at 
their having committed themselves at all. This caused the 
councillors to withdraw also, for, according to the terms of 
the mandate, the presence of a priest was essential. Thus 
Pfefferkorn was baffled for the moment. 

The Jews sent a deputy to the Emperor, and summoned 
other Jewish communities to appoint delegates to a meeting 
in Frankfort in the following month. The books that had 
been taken away were deposited with the council. The 
Archbishop, who may have resented the inauguration of: 
the business in his diocese, without his consent being asked, 
wrote to the Emperor to the effect that it had never come 
to his knowledge that the Jews in his diocese possessed any 
books of the character described in the mandate. He said 
that Pfefferkorn was not clever enough for such an investi- 
gation; that he was not even sufficiently read in Holy Writ; 
that it was his (Uriel’s) duty to inform the Emperor of this 
in case Pfefferkorn should apply for further powers. He 
suggested that the Emperor should appoint a person better 
acquainted with Jewish matters, in which case he would 
give his assistance. The Archbishop also wrote to his 
representative at the Imperial court to exert himself that 
no further authority might be conferred on Pfefferkorn, 
and to interest himself in favour of the Jews. 

Pfefferkorn meanwhile again visited the Saaicien to 
obtain a fresh mandate, purged this time from all formal 
defects. He again armed himself with a letter of recom- 
mendation from Cunigund. Thereupon commenced a series 
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of intrigues at the court of the Emperor between Pfeffer- 
korn and the Jewish delegates. It is true the Jews had 
some recommendations from powerful protectors, but 
Pfefferkorn had, besides this, something that was better 
still. He was plentifully supplied with money. The Jews 
had no money ; they were obliged to borrow some at the 
ruinous rate of two hundred per cent. The consequences 
were deplorable. They fought, however, bravely; they 
appealed to their privileges, which were inquired into and 
found to be legally of force. They presented a certificate 
from the Lord of Gutenstein, proving that Pfefferkorn had 
committed a burglary, and that he had narrowly escaped 
the gallows. But Pfefferkorn’s representations prevailed. 
His audacity knew no bounds. He slandered the Jews; he 
bullied them in the presence of the Emperor, taking ad- 
vantage of his brand new Christianity. The Jews could 
answer nothing; they fell on their knees before the 
Emperor, who afterwards sent his marshal to assure them 
that no harm would befall them. 

Pfefferkorn obtained a second mandate, dated Roveredo, 
10th November, 1509. The mandate complied apparently 
with the suggestions of the Archbishop Uriel. Scholars 
of the universities of Cologne, Mayence, Heidelberg, and 
Erfurt, were to meet at an appointed time to examine 
the books in the presence of Jewish Rabbis. The com- 
mittee of inquiry was also to comprise “Jacob von 
Hochstraten of the Dominicans, doctor-of-law and grand 
inquisitor ; the most learned Johannes Reuchlin, doctor- 
of-law, well grounded and versed in Hebrew writings, 
and Victor von Carben, formerly a Rabbi and now a 
priest.” The whole affair was committed to the charge 
and supervision of Pfefferkorn (su Lob und Ere, A 7a). 
Pfefferkorn was thus included as a member of the com- 
mittee, but this could hardly be said to have been in 
formal opposition to Uriel’s wishes, since so many other 
scholars, and even the Rabbis, were to be present. Uriel’s 
suggestions were adopted in letter, but not in spirit, and 
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the machinations of the Dominicans of Cologne had pro- 
duced the results for which they had intrigued ever since 
they had launched the Joedenspiegel two years before. In 
that pamphlet they had demanded (Spec. Exh. B 3a ed. 
1508) that honest men should be consulted, men of sound 
doctrine, of perfect faith, and of spotless life; this demand 
was now responded to beyond expectation. 

Fresh contiscations of books were now undertaken. The 
Jews of the larger congregations had not readily responded 
to the summons of those in Frankfort, but the new 
activity of Pfefferkorn stirred them into action. The 
council of Frankfort, who had hitherto remained in a 
position of passive indifference, and had, though not very 
zealously, obeyed the decrees of the Emperor, now joined 
the Jews in their protests. They called attention to the 
privileges of the Jews ; they pointed out at the Reichstag 
at Worms that the literature of the Jews was useful for 
the spread of Christianity. These feelings in favour of the 
Jews were strengthened by the fact that Pfefferkorn sought - 
to lay his hands also on the goods of foreign Jews, who 
had come to Frankfort to sell their books at the fair: 
this involved a breach of ancient privileges, and might 
embroil the city with a number of princes and lords who 
had given the Jews letters of safe conduct for their persons 
and their property. At any rate, the conference of scholars 
ordered by the Emperor never took place. On the con- 
trary, the Emperor issued a third decree, directing the 
restoration to the Jews of all the confiscated books, on the 
condition that they would employ them in their synagogues, 
houses, and schools, but that they would not make any 
other use of them. 

Pfetferkorn and his friends had not been idle in the 
meantime. A new pamphlet, commencing, “In honour 
and glory of the Emperor Maximilian,” was written, and 
appeared at the beginning of the year 1510. A kind 
of historical survey is given of the whole business— 
of the mandates obtained, of the Emperor's zeal for 
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Christianity, of the recommendations of Cunigund. It 
contains also a list of the confiscated books, and of those 
the Jews were allowed to keep. The latter list is only an 
enumeration of the books of the Hebrew Bible. The Jews 
are threatened, the Emperor incited against them; exquisite 
cruelty and malice are stamped on every page. Pfefferkorn 
also published an appeal to the ecclesiastical and secular 
authorities, in which the wickedness of the Jewish books 
is again emphasized, and in which he declares that the 
Jews had attempted to bribe him to abstain from further 
proceedings ; that he had resisted the temptation, but that 
some other Christians had not been so disinterested, but 
were corrupted by the Jews. Certainly the fanatics of 
Cologne were not easily silenced. Hardly two months 
after the third mandate a fourth appeared, which enjoined 
on the Archbishop of Mayence to collect the opinions of 
the Universities of Cologne, Mayence, Erfurt and Heidel- 
berg, as also the opinions of Hochstraten, Reuchlin, Victor 
von Carben, and other men who were acquainted with 
Hebrew literature and were not Jews, as to the advisability 
of destroying the Jewish books. Pfefferkorn was nominated 
by the Emperor as the agent (soJlicitator) in this matter, 
whose duty it was to send the various opinions to the 
Emperor. 

Pfefferkorn figures here only as a kind of messenger, not 
as a scholar, who himself was asked for his opinion. The 
protestations of his antagonists as to his ignorance appear 
at last to have prevailed. For the rest, the scheme of the 
people of Cologne seemed again to prove successful. ‘The 
same persons and universities were again consulted, and 
the collection of separate opinions must have appeared a 
task much easier to execute than that of assembling dele- 
gates at a certain time and a certain place. The design 
of bringing about such a meeting had already been ship- 
wrecked, and this new plan was started. But the hopes 
they had entertained of Reuchlin were deplorably frus- 
trated. Whatever his frame of mind when he published 
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his anti-Jewish letter, he harped now on quite a different 
string. He wrote his opinion, in which he actually de- 
fended the Jewish books, except such as contained direct 
blasphemies against Christianity. Of the latter class, how- 
ever, he said that he knew only of two books, which the 
Jews themselves held to be apocryphal. The opinion 
contains also some sharp hits against Pfefferkorn. The 
experienced lawyer who was competent to judge about the 
legal aspect of the affair—the only man among all those 
whose opinions had been solicited who possessed real 
knowledge of Hebrew and Jewish lore, who as a Humanist 
enjoyed European fame—that man had forsaken the side 
of the Dominicans. Their fury can be imagined. A new 
book by Pfefferkorn appeared, the Handspiegel—* Hand- 
glass ”—as bitter this time against Reuchlin as against the 
Jews. Reuchlin is called in it an enemy of Christianity, 
an apostate, a heretic, who was bribed by the Jews, who 
contradicted his own opinions. His knowledge of Hebrew 
was a fiction, his Hebrew Grammar and Dictionary were 
written by others—the impostor had only printed it. He 
favoured and defended the Jews ; he loved them instead of 
hating them. He could read Hebrew when the pronuncia- 
tion was given in Latin or German characters. He was as 
quick at reading Hebrew as an ass that is hurriedly driven 
up a staircase. These were the accusations made, this the 
tone assumed against Reuchlin. But how did Pfefferkorn 
become acquainted with the contents of Reuchlin’s opinion? 
The latter, who had sent it under seal to the Archbishop of 
Mayence, maintained that Pfefferkorn had no right what- 
ever to read it. He certainly had no right to make it the 
subject of an attack upon Reuchlin—to turn to private use 
a document destined for the Emperor’s eye, before the 
Emperor’s pleasure about it was known, even before the 
Emperor had seen it. Pfefferkorn and his wife openly 
hawked this pamphlet in a booth at the fair of Frankfort. 
Reuchlin travelled to the Emperor, and when he saw him 
at Reutlingen, on the 29th of April, 1511, he showed him 
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Pfefferkorn’s libel. The Emperor was displeased with it, 
and promised to refer the case for decision to the Bishop of 
Augsburg. But this was never done, and Reuchlin, know- 
ing full well that nothing could be gained by waiting any 
longer, wrote his Augenspiegel—* Spectacles, Eyeglass.” In 
this he relates the whole story, gives a copy of the opinion 
sent by him to the Archbishop, repudiates the charge of 
unduly favouring the Jews; palliates, often sophistically 
enough, some of the statements made by him, and re- 
proaches Pfefferkorn with having written in his Handglass 
not less than thirty-four falsehoods. 

The publication of the Augenspiegel was a turning point 
in the life of Pfefferkorn. Thus far the whole of the 
intrigues, malignings, incitations to violence, the produc- 
tion of venomous incriminations, and of falsehoods were all 
on his side—at least, went under his name. But from 
the time of the Augenspiege/ all that was changed ; he had 
no longer the game all to himself. Reuchlin’s friends and 
admirers took the defence of the latter into their own 
hands, and they pilloried Pfefferkorn as a liar, as an im- 
postor, who had traded with a knowledge of which he was 
totally destitute. They declared that he was the willing 
tool of the Dominicans in a conspiracy against the Jews 
and their money. Now, the question arises, Is this charge 
against Pfetterkorn and the Dominicans, that they wanted 
to gain money by a judiciously managed persecution of the 
Jews, founded on fact ? Can we trust to the mere assertion 
of the Reuchlinists? Were the latter the kind of men who 
would do justice to an opponent—who, whilst blaming bad 
actions, would acknowledge possible good intentions? I 
must say that, perhaps with one exception, that of Reuch- 
lin himself, none of the adversaries of the Dominicans can 
be credited with this chivalry of literary warfare. With 
the exception of Reuchlin, they reached in respect to insinu- 
ations and misrepresentations—aye, in respect to deli- 
berate falsehoods—the lowest level of even a Pfefferkorn 
himself. 
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It is on this point that I must call attention to the dif- 
ferent methods of Ludwig Geiger and of Graetz, neither 
of whom has, in my opinion, been able to keep the 
balance even. Geiger deviates too much to the side of 
the Dominicans ; Graetz inclines too much to the side of 
the Reuchlinists. When we say that the Reuchlinists— 
always excepting Reuchlin himself—could not be trusted 
in their estimate of the motives of their opponents, that 
their insinuations and charges required corroboration, this 
does not mean that their accusations could not possibly 
be true. They were capable of making false accusations ; 
are, therefore, all their accusations necessarily false? This 
were an illogical inference, yet I cannot help thinking that 
Geiger occasionally drew his inferences in some such 
fashion. He says that Pfefferkorn had no motives except 
the ardour of a renegade, and perhaps a good dose of 
naturai malignity. But what about the accusations flung 
at him by his enemies? Geiger declares them to be false. 
What he should have asserted is that they wanted corrobora- 
tion. Geiger often accepts the statements of Pfefferkorn 
and his friends in the face of conflicting evidence. I donot 
think this to be just. If the Reuchlinists fancied an occa- 
sional falsehood when it suited their purposes, the party of 
Cologne were certainly not less addicted to the same 
pastime. But is it then true that the accusations of the 
Reuchlinists are altogether without corroboration ? Does, 
then, the testimony of Reuchlin himself count for no- 
thing? It is true, he considered himself to be the attacked 
party ; he was subsequently driven to exasperation by his 
enemies, and was often most vehement in his invective. 
But he is acknowledged by all as a man in whom the love 
of truth was interwoven with his very existence, for whom 
it would have been an utter impossibility wilfully to mis- 
represent even an opponent. 

Now, when a quarrel is driven to the point of em- 
bitterment which the Reuchlin-Pfefferkorn strife reached, 
even such a pure love of truth may sometimes be involun- 
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tarily tainted in points of minor importance. Never- 
theless a man like Reuchlin, unless fully convinced of 
the fact, would not have persisted as he does in his 
books and in his letters in accusing the Cologne party of 
having nothing in view but Jewish money, in asserting 
that Pfetferkorn was as ignorant of Hebrew as a Jew could 
possibly be; that he was an illiterate butcher, who, having 
been obliged by his misdeeds to avoid the Jews, turned 
against the latter; that he was a willing instrument in the 
hands of the Dominicans of Cologne in their plot against 
the books and purses of the Jews. Such assertions, re- 
peatedly brought forward by a man like Reuchlin, go very 
far to serve as a corroboration of the otherwise untrust- 
worthy sallies of his adherents. At most we could say 
that they in their turn require further confirmation, but 
they are certainly not to be set aside in the way Geiger 
does. 

And do they really lack this confirmation? Is not 
common-sense in their favour? Would Pfefferkorn have 
been able, without assistance from others, to gain the know- 
ledge of the existence of Cunigund; would he himself 
have been able to understand her importance for the matter 
on hand; would he on his own motion have gone to her to 
solicit a letter of introduction to her brother; and would 
he have ventured on his own responsibility to molest the 
Emperor, who had at that time quite other affairs to attend 
to? Whence was he to obtain the money for his travels 
and for securing the necessary backstairs influence at Court 
—he who, when his first confiscation had been cut short 
by the interference of the Archbishop, prayed the council 
of Frankfort for a contribution, and was fain to pocket 
the prodigious remuneration of two florins ? 

Geiger says that Pfefferkorn was not mercenary; let 
us see how he proves it. He says that Pfefferkorn did 
not embrace Christianity from mercenary motives, for— 
he did not from the same motives revert to Judaism. 
The question is, was any money ever offered him by the 
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Jews to bring him back to his former religion? No 
mention is made of such a thing. Pfefferkorn only 
says that the Jews offered him money for discontinu- 
ing the confiscations. Perhaps this is true, aud perhaps 
not; we have only Pfefferkorn’s word for it. If true he 
refused, either because he was not mercenary or because h® 
was too deeply implicated. But even if Geiger’s assump- 
tion were founded on fact, it would first have to be 
proved, entwined as his career was with the doings of the 
Dominicans, and after the prominence he had gained for 
himself as a zealot for the propagation of Christianity, 
that he would have been able to become a Jew again with- 
out danger to his person. And how does Geiger know that 
the berth he had obtained at Cologne as master of the 
hospital and measurer of salt (Spitalmeister und Salzmesser) 
and a certain position of respectability was not enough to 
counterbalance any Jewish offer, which, according to 
Geiger’s notion, was made to him? Geiger strenuously 
denies that Pfefferkorn had even been a butcher or a 
burglar, considering, as has been previously remarked, the 
latter’s assertions to the contrary and some certificates of 
good conduct produced by hii stronger than the unanimous 
evidence of all his opponents, Reuchlin included. That 
Pfetferkorn’s assertions on this point are false has been 
established beyond doubt by additional evidence which 
was discovered in Rosenthal’s library in Amsterdam, and 
communicated by Graetz in his magazine in 1875, after 
Geiger’s work had appeared.' Geiger asks what motive can 
the Dominicans have had in concealing themselves at first 
behind Pfefferkorn? The answer is clear. They knew 
that the shafts launched at the Jews would pierce all the 
better if discharged by one of their own kin. It was their 
policy to show that the storm which broke over the Jews 
had been brewing in their own midst. 





' Comp. Dr. Joseph Perles’ Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Hebriiischen und 
Aramidischen Studien, p. 29. 
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Geiger says of the Handspiegel, the first book directly 
turned against Reuchlin, that nobody but Pfefferkorn was 
responsible for it, that it was not a manifesto of the Domini- 
cans of Cologne, for Pfefferkorn asserts most solemnly (in 
1516, thus five years later), that the Handg/ass was neither 
written nor printed in Cologne but in Mayence. But who 
had furnished him with allegations from books which it 
was impossible for him to read? Pfefferkorn answers 
readily, that they were furnished to him by the three 
members of the Commission appointed by the Emperor to 
report upon the opinions. Nobody except Pfefferkorn ever 
mentions such a Commission ; that, as Pfefferkorn says, Hie- 
ronymus Baldung should have belonged to it was already 
doubted by Graetz, because he proved afterwards to be a 
great friend of Reuchlin ; the report of the Commission as ad- 
duced by Pfefferkorn being altogether opposed to Reuch- 
lin. But I have reasons to believe that, if not the whole 
report, certainly Baldung’s signature, can be proved to be a 
forgery. The signature, given by Pfefferkorn, runs thus :— 
“ Hieronimus de leonibus dictus Baldung sacrz theologiz 
professor, artium et medicinarum doctor, etc.:” Baldung, 
professor of theology, doctor of arts and medicine. Where, 
besides this signature, which Geiger follows (p. 238), was 
Baldung ever called a theologian? It is well known that 
he was a lawyer, and had been professor at Freiburg, not 
of theology, but of law (Bécking, Hutten, Supplem. IL, p. 
301 (303) ). Is it not suspicious that Baldung, when signing 
his name on a report for the Emperor, should have for- 
gotten that he was a lawyer, and made himself a theologian 
instead? And why, in signing so important a document, 
should he have subscribed himself Hieronymus instead of 
Pius Hieronymus, which was his real name? It appears 
that the manufacturers of the document in question 
thought “Pius” to be, not one of his names, but a title 
given him for his piety. This was enough to stamp him in 
their eyes as a theologian, for what layman would have 
been honoured by the title Pius? Accordingly they 
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omitted it in signing his name for him. No wonder, there- 
fore, that, in one of the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum, ii. 18, 
the Doctor of Theology, Simon Saussage, reports that 
somebody asked who were these three commissioners ? 
And the answer was, I do not know, but I think they 
were the three men who appeared to Abraham as men- 
tioned in Genesis. 

Another point of consideration is the amount of Pfeffer- 
korn’s Hebrew, Rabbinical and general knowledge. Here, 
again, Geiger breaks a lance on behalf of his client. He 
says Pfefferkorn was no scholar, but when Erasmus called 
him a pure idiot (prorsus idiota), this expression might be 
too strong; nor was he in Hebrew as ignorant as Graetz 
tried to make him out. He knew as much as an ordinary 
Jew of that time. Pfefferkorn said that he translated the 
Gospels into Hebrew, and there was no reason to doubt the 
statement. 

Now it is my opinion that Pfefferkorn stood in every 
branch of knowledge on the lowest step, and that in: 
respect to Hebrew the term prorsus idiota is, if possible, 
hardly strong enough. Reuchlin, when exposing the thirty- 
four falsehoods with which he charges Pfefferkorn, says, 
concerning the sixth falsehood that the baptised Jew had 
learned in his youth the Pentateuch, according to the 
custom of the Jews, and, perhaps, some lessons out of the 
Bible, called Haphthoras, which they must read every week 
throughout the year. In this, says Reuchlin, he was perhaps 
skilled and ready from habit like a nun in the psalter, for 
he had received for this severe thrashings at school 
(dann man hatt in dick in der schule darumb geschlagen)- 
For the rest he did not know anything thoroughly. And 
regarding the twenty-fifth falsehood Reuchlin says: “ When 
he was in my library I put before him a Talmudical-work 
called Mordechai. He thereupon confessed that he had only 
learned the Bible, and did not understand any such books.” 
Geiger speaks of exaggeration on the part of Reuchlin ; 
but the statement of the latter of what happened in his 
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library is the barest statement of fact, and cannot be 
doubted ; and where are the signs of exaggeration in that 
other statement that Pfefferkorn was beaten at school ? 
Jacob von Hochstraten wrote a book against Petrus 
Ravennas because the latter disapproved of the custom of 
hanging a young lad for a petty theft, but we do not find 
that anybody objected in the fifteenth century to a school- 
boy being thrashed. At any rate, Pfetferkorn knew no 
Hebrew ; if he had ever known any he had forgotten it. 
His own writings prove it. Graetz gives some examples of 
his ignorance, but these refer to Talmudical knowledge 
only. But he was even ignorant of the Hebrew names of 
the books of the Bible. I have already mentioned a list 
given by him of the books he had allowed the Jews to keep. 
In that list the names of the books are given in Hebrew ; 
over every Hebrew word the name of the book is placed 
in Latin, underneath every Hebrew word the pronuncia- 
tion of such word is given. I make the printer respon- 
sible for false spelling, but what must we think of an 
enumeration like this : D2yND 939M MDF AM TIDE PyPaan 
ors ‘ow, the pronunciation underneath is also given as 
Malachias, Xovim, Mischle, Iyoeff, but the Latin names on 
the top are Malachias, Psalterium, Parabole, Job, ete. It 
is evident that he did not know that the Hebrew name for 
the Psalms was pYormn, that he took the word n21N> 
written on the flyleaf,a name denoting all the Hagiographa 
from the Psalms to the Chronicles inclusive, to mean only 
the Psalms. 

In his Enemy of the Jews he quotes verses 11—15 of 
the first chapter of Isaiah, with the pronunciation in 
black letters on the top and the translation under each 
word. In verse 12, D8" DDT Ast wpa %, the word 
Dm (remos) is printed nH t (demom). Considered as a 
misprint this would be pardonable enough “9 and ‘1, ‘Oo and 
‘Dp being easily confounded. But in the pronunciation on 
the top of the word we find in black letter also the word 
DEMOM. This first chapter of Isaiah is particularly well 
T2 
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known to Jews, because it is read as Haphtora on the 
Sabbath before the fast of Ab, and it is chanted in the 
same way as the Lamentations of Jeremiah on that fast. 
It is, therefore, prominent among the Haphtoras, and if 
Pfefferkorn had had the slightest recollection of what he 
had learned when a youth, and he had found in the copy 
he eonsulted the word p97, he would have been able to 
correct such a glaring blunder, which is found both in the 
German and Latin edition. It appears, therefore, that 
Pfetferkorn, after his conversion, did not look into any 
Hebrew book, that he forgot even the scanty amount of 
Hebrew that was thrashed into him at school, and of 
which he was once perhaps possessed. 

As has already been indicated above, the appearance of 
Reuchlin’s Augenspiegel marked the turning point in the 
career of Pfefferkorn. Before that book was written, 
Pfetferkorn’s attack had been unprovoked. He had under- 
taken to destroy the books of the Jews, to do the latter all 
possible harm, he had made private use of a document de- ° 
stined for the eye of the Emperor, and was the ostensible 
libeller. The publication of the Augenspiegel changed the 
whole complexion of affairs. Henceforth Pfefferkorn is 
not so much engaged in making as in repelling attacks. 
He writes with increasing bitterness not only against the 
Jews but also against Reuchlin and his friends. He would 
probably have done so if his opponents had contented them- 
selves with calling him by his right name, with showing 
him and the world who and what he really was. In that 
case he would have been at pains to show that he had 
neither been a butcher nora burglar, that his intentions 
were pure, that he was not an Abecedarian in Hebrew and 
worse than an Abecedarian in everything else. But when 
we see him, Pfefferkorn, illtreated as meanly as he treated 
others, when we see his enemies adopt tactics against him 
such as one would not use even against one’s Pfefferkorn, 
then it is idle to be surprised that in his subsequent writings 
he tried to outdo his own previous efforts and the attacks 
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of his adversaries. It is idle to expect a Pfefferkorn to 
turn a saint when treated after his own fashion. This it is 
that Graetz seems to have expected. Graetz has no word 
of disapproval for the enormities of the false accusations, 
for the ruthless, cowardly, murderous blows flung at the 
head of Pfefferkorn; but all his indignation is reserved 
for Pfefferkorn, who wards off these blows with similar 
thrusts. 

Pfefferkorn’s latest pamphlets, the Burning Glass, the 
Alarm Bell, the Defences, the Mitleydige Clacg are more 
venomous than the previous emanations from his pen, but 
this virulence is explicable, however much it is to be con- 
demned. His enemies had preferred a charge against him 
which was untrue, which, consequently, served his turn. 
The charge was so atrocious, the concoction so easily re- 
futed, Pfetterkorn so readily cleared on this count, that, 
with some people, it must have procured him credit even 
for his falsehoods. The attack fell chiefly to the charge of 
the famous Ulrich von Hutten. Towards the end of 
September, 1514, a man called Pfaff Rapp was condemned 
to death, some said his name was also Pfefferkorn. There 
is a probability that Ulrich von Hutten was one of the 
judges at the trial. It is not certain that this delinquent 
was born a Jew at all. It is not certain what his crime 
was or whether he had committed one; but he was justly 
condemned according to the notions of that time; for 
torture had extracted from him a confession of a number of 
possible and impossible offences. Among other crimes, he 
confessed to having tortured and stabbed part of a Host 
till the blood flowed out of it, to having received a hundred 
florins from Jews to poison the Duke of Magdeburg, his 
brother and their court, to having promised the Jews to 
poison all the country people in the Dioceses of Magdeburg 
and Halberstadt. For this lengthy catalogue of offences, 
the man’s flesh was torn from him with red-hot pincers, 
after which he was roasted to death. 

The Reuchlinists invented the story that this man was 
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Johann Pfefferkorn, who had attacked Reuchlin. A poem 
was composed, most probably by Hutten, in which the 
poet says that Germany could never have produced 
such a monster. It were better not to baptize any 
Jews, for this man had committed crimes which surpass 
those of the monsters of mythology, which are enume- 
rated at length. The alleged crimes are mentioned, 
and emphasis is given to the monstrosity of torturing 
a Host and of causing the blood to flow from it, and 
the praises of Albert of Magdeburg are sung, whose good 
fortune it was so signally to punish him. Now, it is 
quite clear that the authors of this mystification knew 
better or could have known better if they had chosen. 
That Hutten’s indignation was got up for the occasion is 
justly pointed out by Strauss. Hutten was the last man 
to believe in the bleeding of the Host; he would have 
laughed to scorn such a notion if it had been adduced by 
an opponent. The falsehood was so tenaciously adhered to, 
that, as Pfefferkorn says, when he proved to be alive, his © 
enemies said that the other Pfefferkorn was his brother, 
and when he showed that he had no brother, they said it 
was his cousin. We see from this that the adherents of 
Reuchlin were not very particular in choosing the weapons 
with which they fought, they were not troubled by high- 
toned scruples of chivalrous warfare. Their arms did not 
improve in morality in the course of time, but they gained 
considerably in wit, keenness, and effectiveness. 

They unmasked their batteries and bombarded the 
positions of their enemies with one discharge after 
another of satirical letters, which hit with such deadly 
effect that their adversaries were unable to lift their 
heads. It is true, the latter tried to retaliate, but, although 
equalling their opponents in malignity and surpassing 
them in mendacity and unscrupulousness, yet they were 
destitute of the caustic wit and the ideal perfection of 
satirical spirit of a Crotus Rubianus and an Ulrich von 
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Hutten, as exemplified in the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum, 
the “ Letters of the Unknown Men.” 

Reuchlin, in order to show that he had the greatest 
intellects of the age on his side, had published a series of 
letters written by the celebrities of the time to himself, 
under the title of Epistole Clarorum Virorum, “ Letters of 
Famous Men.” Crotus Rubianus, who was most probably 
the author of the first series of the satirical letters, chose 
therefore for the title of his satire “ Letters of Obscure or 
Unknown Men.” To translate Epistole Obscurorum Virorum 
by “Letters of Obscurantists,” “Briefe von Dunkelmin- 
nern,” is translating according to the Drash, not according 
to the Pshat. As the Epistole Clarorum Virorum were 
written to Reuchlin, the satirical letters were pre- 
tended to be written to Ortvinus Gratius, one of the 
most conspicuous members of the Cologne party. Whether 
all or any of the charges, preferred against the latter are 
true or not, whether he is really the sainted man, whom 
his enthusiastic apologist, D. Reichling, tried to depict, 
I shall not attempt to decide. Why he should have 
been selected as the target against which the shafts of 
the satirists were particularly directed; whether it was 
really because one of the chief co-operators in the manu- 
facture of that famous satire, Hermann von dem Busche, 
had a personal spite against him, it is enough to know 
that he was an inveterate enemy of the Jews, as he had 
shown on more than one occasion; that he was one of 
the principal protectors of Pfefferkorn, some of whose 
works he had translated into Latin, if not entirely com- 
posed. About the moral character of these satirical 
productions I can only admit the justice of the description 
given of them by Sir William Hamilton in an article of 
the Edinburgh Review of March, 1831 (vol. liii.), part of 
which was reprinted in a life of Reuchlin written by 
Barham. Sir W. Hamilton says: “Morally considered 
this satire is an atrocious libel, which can only be 
palliated on the plea of retaliation, necessity, the im- 
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portance of the end, and the consuetude of the times, 
Its victims are treated like vermin, hunted without law 
and exterminated without mercy.” 

That the accusations made in these letters cannot be all 
true I readily admit, but not that they must be necessarily 
false because they are contained in these lampoons. Many 
of them are otherwise fully confirmed. The tone of these 
letters is in the highest degree indecent, the expressions 
most irreverent whether considered from a catholic or from 
a humanistic, certainly from a Jewish point of view. Bible 
texts and even the name of God are freely used for the 
sake of illustrating some filthy and obscene sally. The 
language in which they are couched is a caricature of the 
dog-Latin in vogue with the monks of those days, and its 
drollery cannot be described. To what point of perfection 
satirical art is raised in these letters is manifest from the 
fact, that even great and unprejudiced men have admira- 
tion only for the art with which the attacks are executed, 
and have no eyes for the wickedness which this art embel- 
lishes. 

The impression they produced in Germany was electric. 
Even the scruples of the more sober friends of Reuchlin 
had to struggle with the inclination to smile produced 
by that which was ludicrous in them, and laughter 
soon drove every other emotion before it. I said before 
that many, if not most of the acccusations contained in 
the letters are only too true, and the frivolity prevalent 
in them may have had some good results. Looking only 
upon the results, what does it matter then that the 
authors were themselves as deeply steeped in the vices 
which they laid to the charge of their enemies? When 
we consider the results only, what does it matter, if the 
persons named in the letters were partly or altogether - free 
from the vices imputed to them, since the attacks were 
directed against a class of persons, namely the monks, 
rather than against this or that individual? That the 
monks were portrayed in life-like resemblance is evident 
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from the fact that the monks in Belgium and England did 
not at first notice the satire at all, and really thought that 
one of their midst had written these letters as a satire 
against Reuchlin and in favour of the Dominicans. This 
fact is not without importance in respect to the trust- 
worthiness of the accusations made in the letters. A 
doctor of theology at Louvain went even so far as to buy 
twenty copies for distribution among his friends. These 
facts are related by Erasmus, of whom it is said, that he 
laughed so much at one of these letters, that an abscess 
in his throat opened and he was cured. These facts are 
however very inconvenient to those who would fain declare 
all accusations in the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum to be 
malicious inventions; and the afore-mentioned apologist 
of Ortvinus Gratius says (page 8) that he does not hesitate 
to consider the whole narrative as a bad joke. This is 
easy, but the statement of Erasmus is confirmed by Sir 
Thomas More, who wrote in 1516, that is before Erasmus, 
that the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum pleased everybody in 
a most remarkable manner. They pleased the scholars as a 
jest ; they pleased the ignorant people also; for when the 
latter laughed, they intended only to laugh at the style, 
which they did not want to defend, but which in their 
opinion was compensated for by the gravity of the 
contents. I take this quotation from the article in 
the Edinburgh Review, in which it is also stated that 
these letters have always been a stumbling block to 
English critics and historians. Of the examples adduced 
there I shall only cite that of the Essayist Richard 
Steele, who says in the Tatler (1710), “It seems this is 
a collection of letters, which some profound blockheads, 
who lived before our time, have written in honour of 
each other and for their mutual information in each 
others’ absurdities.” What does it matter in the result if 
Ortvinus Gratius was really the saint, and Arnold von 
Tungeren the still purer saint, as the apologist, D. Reich- 
ling, describes them? For let us not forget that one of the 
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proofs of Reichling for the purity of the morals of A. 
von Tungeren consists in this, that the latter was the 
author of a book against what ’—against those very vices 
of the monks for which the latter were so unmercifully 
pilloried in the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum (p. 61, n. 4). 
Can we say after this that the reproaches in these 
letters are devoid of all corroboration? It would be 
interesting, perhaps, to give some specimens from the 
letters themselves, but as I should be obliged to confine 
myself to extracts bearing on Pfefferkorn, and as the re- 
flections on him are almost invariably made in a very 
coarse tone, I think it is rather my duty to be silent. A 
most interesting survey of the letters can be found in the 
Life of Ulrich von Hutten, by Strauss, translated into 
English by Mrs. Sturge. 

But enough has been said to show that we cannot 
expect Pfefferkorn to be gentle in his expressions after 
attacks of this kind. It is difficult to understand 
Graetz’s indignation against Pfefferkorn for the last ° 
pamphlet the latter is known to have written, If ever 
Pfefferkorn’s virulence was excusable, it was in this 
case. It is true that Pfefferkorn, as Geiger says, attacks 
Reuchlin (“ Eine mitleydliche Claeg uber alle Claeg an 
unsern allergnaedlichsten Kayser, etc.”) in terms which 
would be too strong for the worst criminal, and when we 
wish to have an idea of the height to which his anger 
against the Jews ascends, we must add together all expres- 
sions of violence ever before uttered by him (p. 435). This 
cannot be defended, but it is not unnatural. The book has 
a picture of Reuchlin, quartered and hanged. Reuchlin, who 
despises God, should be cut up into four pieces and hung 
on the high roads. Pfefferkorn calls Reuchlin the chief 
coiner of wickedness, a master of lies, a blasphemer of the 
Church, a falsifier of Holy Writ, a deceiver and seducer of 
the Christian people, a patron of the perfidious Jews, Dr. 
Woodenspoon, Dr. Piggyspoon, and a whole catalogue 
more. But these expressions are no more than a strongly 
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reflected echo of the vituperations hurled at his own head. 
He wants Reuchlin to be quartered and hung. No doubt, 
very unfriendly of him; but what did the Reuchlinists 
want to be done to him? In their indignation and resent- 
ment against the party at Cologne, some of them, namely, 
Hermann v. d. Busche, and U. von Hutten, composed a 
poem, “Triumphus Capnionis,” in honour of Reuchlin, in 
which the latter is described as triumphing over his 
enemies. The pageant is described, in which the trium- 
phant Reuchlin is led about in the imagination of the 
poets, and his enemies are dragged along in chains. To 
Pfefferkorn the following words are devoted (v. 704-735) : 
“Call two hangmen, bring all your tools, the cross, the 
noose, and the hook with the ropes. Now, ye hangmen, do 
this. Put him in such a position that his face is turned 
towards the earth, his knees upwards, that he may not 
look to heaven, nor contaminate us with his eyes. Make 
him bite the soil with his slanderous lips and eat some of 
the dust. Do not delay, tear his tongue, that first origin of 
evil, out of his mouth, or else he will say something 
wicked at the procession. Tear off his nose and both his 
ears, put the hook into his feet, and drag him thus, face 
and chest downward to sweep the earth. Scatter about 
his teeth, so that nothing remain in the mouth to hurt, and 
although his hands are tied on his back, yet cut off the tips 
of his tingers,” andsoon. Graetz gives a translation of this 
part of the poem without a single word of disapprobation ; 
and then he is surprised and indignant at the terms which 
Pfetterkorn afterwards applies to Reuchlin and the Jews! 
I have not quoted the whole passage, how this torture 
excites commiseration in nobody, and only rouses the 
derision of boy and man, of married and unmarried 
women. All laugh at and applaud the sight. Again, a 
description follows of Pfefferkorn’s position in all its 
sickening details. The poet cannot leave the mutilated 
body alone; a few verses after he again cards him, and 
scourges him, and cudgels him, and makes him slowly 
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breathe his last under these tortures. The honest and 
truly impartial Bécking, in spite of the veneration he feels 
for his hero, von Hutten, observes that the author relapses 
here into the same foaming acerbity which sullies his de- 
clamation against the Pseudo-Pfefferkorn. Béocking is 
surprised that such details can please anybody who is not 
a professional executioner; that the author did not under- 
stand that such exquisite cruelty can have only one effect, 
namely, that of rousing in humane readers some feelings in 
favour of Pfefferkorn. I, myself, am obliged to agree for 
once with D. Reichling, that the original of the enormities 
found in Pfefferkorn’s last pamphlet is contained in that 
poem, and that the imitation leaves its model far behind. 
No, it is not his last pamphlet which condemns Pfeffer- 

korn, but the books published at the beginning of his 
career, those that were issued before 1511, and the activity 
he displayed during the same period. It is certainly 
doubtful how many of these infamous distortions of the 
truth, how many of these downright falsehoods must be‘ 
attributed to him. But whoever hides under the name of 
Pfefferkorn, the books are witnesses of the lowest impulses 
of human nature, made more repulsive by the fact that 
they profess to be inspired by motives of religion. Nor 
would Pfefferkorn’s memory be rescued from well-merited 
obloquy, even if his malignant efforts were inspired by a 
sense of duty, by an intense and fanatical self-deception. 


S. A. Hirscu. 
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NOTES GN HEBREW WORDS. 
I. 


Most scholars, no doubt, have among their papers some 
notes on Hebrew words, bringing out results that have not 
been embodied in the current dictionaries. We seem to be 
now witnessing the commencement of a new movement in 
Hebrew lexicography. The first part of Siegfried and 
Stade’s Worterbuch has the great merit of resting on a 
fresh examination of every occurrence of each word—an 
enormous and, in many cases, a thankless labour, but a 
labour indispensable, if we are really to get beyond the 
standpoint of Gesenius. One can now compare the fruits 
of one’s own observation, not only with the statements of 
Gesenius and his editors, but with a second dictionary, 
based on an independent study of the whole material. It 
is to be hoped that every one who has noticed anything 
important for the Hebrew Lexicon, which neither is to be 
found in the latest editions of Gesenius nor has suggested 
itself to Siegfried and Stade, will now get his notes 
together, and make them available for future editions of 
one or the other work. The labour of dictionary-making 
is so heavy that those who undertake it ought to receive 
every help that those who benefit by their toil can give. 
This is my justification for putting together a few isolated 
remarks on Hebrew words. They do not amount to much 
in themselves, but their publication may set a good ex- 
ample to readers of this magazine who have richer stores 
to draw on. I use the abbreviation “M, V.” for Miihlau 
and Volck’s 10th edition of Gesenius, and “S. 8S.” for 
Siegfried and Stade (Abt. 1, 1892). 

8 M. V.: (1) Giirtel, (2) Fessel; S. S. (1) Giirtel, 
(2) Giirtel des Kriegers, (3) Band, Fessel. In each case the 
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last sense rests only on Job xii. 18. Neither lexicon gives 
any clear distinction between “78 and 730, 7737. There 
is, however, a real difference between the two, which can 
be best got at by observing that “Wt is etymologically 
the same as the Arabic izdr, the Hebrew long 6 being the 
usual equivalent of Arabic long d, while the Arabic short ¢ 
becomes = instead of = under the influence of the & 
In Arabic itself we have a dialectic form, izér. In the 
present day the isdr is a large outer wrapper used by 
women; but in ancient times it was a waist-cloth or 
wrapper, covering only the lower part of the body, wound 
round the loins and tied with a knot. The tsdér round the 
loins and the ridd thrown over the shoulder are still the 
sacred vestments of pilgrims, who, in their visit to the 
Caaba at Mecca, retain the antique dress of their ancestors. 
The Mizar, which now means a pair of drawers, was 
originally not different from the izdr. (See Hamasa, p. 81, 
v. 1, and Dozy Dict. vét.,s.v.) The oldest Semitic dress 
consisted not of a shirt and a mantle or plaid (m3n> and - 
722), but of a waist-cloth and a plaid. The former is 
the izdr or 7178, which, therefore, is not a belt worn above 
the robes, but an under-garment, or even, at a pinch, the 
only garment. All the passages in the Old Testament 
that speak of the 778 agree with this. It cleaves to a 
man’s loins, @.e., is next his skin, Jer. xiii. 11, where it 
supplies a figure for the closeness of the attachment 
between Israel and Jahveh. The same figure occurs in 
Isaiah xi. 5: righteousness and loyalty are the 71% of 
the ideal king, ie, the things nearest his heart, as the 
Arabs say of a man, huwa minni ma‘gida ’l-isér—“ He is 
with respect to me in the place where the izdr is knotted,” 
te, very near tome. Jeremiah’s girdle is of linen, as we 
should expect of a priest; but the prophet Elijah, whose 
guise is that of primitive simplicity, wears a wrapper of 
skin about his loins. Like the old Arabs, he has but two 
garments, the ézor or izdr, and an "77s of hair-cloth (Ar. 
shamla, Heb. 72), In Ezek. xxiii. 15 it is a peculiarity 
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of the Chaldeans that they wear the “7s over their 
garments as a girdle, i.e., they confine their flowing robes 
with a shawl instead of a simple belt—a mode of dress 
which is shown on the monuments. 

We can now see that it is unnecessary to postulate any 
exceptional sense for 78 in Job xii. 18, or to emend the 
text as G. Hoffmann does ; the scanty waist-cloth is the dress 
of captives, and the use of DN in the sense “gird” is one 
of the Aramaisms of the book. That captives and mean 
slaves had only a waist-wrapper of sackcloth appears from 
such passages as Isaiah iii. 24, and this also is the dress of 
mourners, who as in Arabia left the upper part of the body 
uncovered (Ar. fasir). In Arabia boys also in the time of 
Mohammed seem to have worn nothing but the isar (Ibn 
Hisham, 117, 1. 14); perhaps this throws some light on 
2 Kings iii. 21, where 772m 72m 4D means every one old 
enough to fight. Boys, therefore, did not wear any garment 
that required to be confined with a belt; they either had a 
simple waist-cloth or possibly a little unbelted tunic such as 
boys still wear in the East. 

Finally the ér or isdr, which leaves all the limbs free, 
is the dress of the warrior, so far as he is not equipped 
in mail. On Assyrian monuments it appears as the only 
garment of the light armed troops. See the figure in 
Rawlinson’s Monarchies, i. 430 ; cf. Isaiah v.27, “The waist- 
cloth on their loins shall not be loosed”; an accident that 
might easily happen to a wrapper secured only by a knot, 
as we see from the anecdote in Freytag, Chrest. Ar., p. 72, 
where Jabala’s izér becomes undone by a man treading on 
it. The warrior, to be sure, does not allow his waist-cloth 
to hang loose, but tucks it up tightly about his loins, 
leaving the legs bare. See, for example, Hamdsa, p. 383, 
last verse with Tibrizi’s note. The Arabs express this by 
saying, Shadda ’l-izdr, shammara ‘an-shawahu. Among the 
Hebrews the same sense seems to be implied in the phrase, 
“Gird up (738) the loins,” with or without the addition 
“like a man” (Job xxxviii. 4, xl.7; Jer. i. 17), though 
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with the accusative of a thing the verb often means no 
more than “ wear like an ézor.” The Piel is causative of 
Qal, but passes, as conj. I., II., do in Arabic, into a figurative 
sense, “strengthen,” “encourage,” Isa. xlv. 5; Ibn Hisham, 
p. 155, 1. 16, where it said of Chadija that she “ girded” 
the prophet for his work, «e., encouraged him to it. It 
is not clear whether the Hithp. in Isa. viii. 9 is reflexive, 
“gird yourselves,” ie. put on the warrior’s dress, or reci- 
procal, “strengthen and encourage one another.” 

The general impression produced by a survey of the 
usage of the word is that among the Hebrews the ezor 
ceased to be part of ordinary dress pretty early, being 
superseded by the tunic (M3M>), but that it was used by 
warriors, by the meanest classes, by prophets and mourners, 
and that the word (or the cognate verb) was also retained 
in proverbial phrases and similes, just as was the case with 
the Arabs after they ceased to wear the izdr in daily life. 


W. RoBERTSON SMITH. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE EFFECT OF BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM UPON THE JEWISH RELIGION. 


I. 


THE so-called higher criticism of the Old Testament is 
becoming more and more acknowledged and accepted by 
Christian theologians of every school. From Mr. Gore 
upon the one hand to Professor Cheyne or the Bishop of 
Manchester upon the other, earnest and devout Christian 
clergymen are endeavouring to show how the results of 
that criticism may be harmonised with the teaching of 
Christ, nay, even with the dogmas of Christianity. 

It is not surprising that from Jewish divines no at- 
tempts whatever of this kind are forthcoming. The Bible 
of Christianity contains a New Testament as well as an 
Old; so long as criticism is confined to the latter, the 
essential dogmas of Christianity remain undisturbed. We 
do not, therefore, find among the Christian theologians of 
England an equal readiness to assimilate and accept the 
higher criticism of the New Testament. Various argu- 
ments are put forward to show that the New Testament 
stands as regards criticism upon a very different footing 
from the Old, and that consequently (such is the implica- 
tion) the miracles of the New Testament may well be 
credited, while those of the Old Testament may silently 
go by the wall.' If Christian clergymen show some natural 
hesitation in applying the same measure of criticism to 
either portion of their Bible, it is also natural that Jewish 
clergymen should hesitate in recognising or assimilating 
the criticism of the Old Testament. For that earlier half 
of the Christian Scripture constitutes the entire Bible of 





' (yp. Professor Driver's Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment, pp. Xvi., xvii. 
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Judaism, and if its authority be undermined by criticism, 
Jews possess no second or superior Scripture on which to 
retreat. This book must bear the whole attack. Under 
the cover of the Old Testament, Christians can, for a time 
at least, shelter the New Testament from critical fire: 
Jews have no second line of defence. If this one be 
captured, the fort of revealed religion must, as they fancy, 
surrender without terms. 

The most important result of Old Testament criticism 
is the disintegration of the Pentateuch. It is one which 
appears easily acceptable to Christians, but of very great 
difficulty to Jews. The consequence is that quite orthodox 
Christian clergymen are ready to admit that Moses did not 
compose the Pentateuch, and that the five books themselves 
are made up of many documents of various dates, pieced 
together, and modified in the piecing, by a number of 
different editors. Now the eighth article of the Jewish 
creed expressly asserts, “I believe with perfect faith that 
the whole law, now in our possession, is the same that was ~ 
given to Moses, our teacher.” The contradiction is obvious 
and insuperable. Either criticism or creed must be aban- 
doned. 

But the natural disinclination of Jewish clergymen to 
any dealings with criticism has a deeper reason. Christian 
theologians are attempting, as I have said, to assimilate Old 
Testament criticism with orthodox or semi-orthodox Chris- 
tian theology. Will they succeed? A Theist or Jew can 
hardly help a smile at the strange metaphysical subtleties 
as to the person of Christ and the doctrine of kenosis of 
which they now make use. A difference in kind will 
scarcely be accepted for very long between the miracles of 
the Old Testament and the miracles of the New: if the 
former are already shaky, the latter will not long be seated 
securely. They who unconditionally accept the verdicts 
of literary and historical criticism and of comparative 
religion upon the Old Testament will before very long 
approach nearer and nearer to Unitarianism. 
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In Caleb Garth’s words, “ Things hang together.” There 
is a real connection between criticism and a philosophy 
(whether experiential or a prior’) which misdoubts, not 
the supernatural, but the miraculous. Has not criticism 
proved to a certainty the non-fulfilment of numerous 
Biblical prophecies? He who is willing to split up the 
Pentateuch into a number of independent documents, 
which have been added to, modified and pieced together 

efore they reached their present form, cannot possibly 
hold the same view of inspiration, or the same clisposition 
to credit Pentateuchal miracles, as the man who believes 
that the five books issued without a break from the 
divinely-guided hand of Moses. Take such a crucial point 
as the Sinaitic Revelation. Criticism shows that Exodus 
xix. is a conglomerate, that the Decalogue of Exodus xx. 
has been more than once revised and enlarged, that the 
importance assigned to it has been a matter of gradual 
growth within the Pentateuch itself, and that the date of 
its origin may be as late as the eighth or seventh century 
B.c. Accepting such results, who can believe in the literal 
truth of the revelation; who can still regard the Decalogue 
as the direct communication of God to man? ‘Things do, 
indeed, hang together: the old faith cannot consort with 
the new criticism, and it would be idle to pretend that a 
full reconciliation is still within the limits of possibility. 

Yet some reconciliation there must surely be. The 
present silence is fraught with danger. It seems insin- 
cere to desire a via media, or imperfect reconciliation, 
while at the same time not believing in the permanence of 
such an attempt. But the insincerity is only apparent. A 
Unitarian Christian may welcome the kind of reconciliation 
of orthodox Christianity with Old Testament criticism above 
alluded to, although he does not believe that the reconcilia- 
tion can remain within the present limits. He may welcome 
these inadequate efforts in the interests of Christianity itself. 
For while he recognises that his own form of Christianity 
is the ultimate goal of the movement, he perceives that the 
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Church is very far from being prepared to leap the gulf 
that separates orthodoxy from Unitarianism at a single 
bound. That gulf must be bridged over so that men may 
pass across gradually, and not be lost in the blackness of 
the abyss beneath. Each step of the bridge will seem the 
final resting place to him who makes it, and yet each step 
will but lead to another. A similar argument applies to 
Judaism. Even he who is far removed from orthodoxy 
may yet honestly desire these imperfect reconciliations, if, 
though far removed from orthodoxy, he still claims to be a 
Jew. 

To ignore criticism altogether is to run a tremendous 
risk. It is likely to make the chain of development in 
Judaism snap off altogether, and leave men utterly at sea. 
As the results of Old Testament criticism become more and 
more popular commonplaces, discussed in magazines and 
assumed in newspapers, it must surely soon behove the 
official teachers of Judaism to break the ice. Before it is 
too late, before men are inwardly lost to Judaism alto- 
gether, they must explain what is to be its relation to the 
criticism of the Bible. They should surely perceive that 
this relation is the burning question of the day upon the 
theoretical side, just as upon the practical side the question 
par excellence is the observance of the Sabbath. Few 
persons can track out a via media for themselves, Will not 
many believe that between the two roads to right and left 
there lies no pathway in the middle? Or without meta- 
phor, will they not be inclined to say: “Either all or 
nothing ?” 


II. 


But beyond the bridge which the efforts of orthodoxy 
and semi-orthodoxy should seek to build, does there lie any 
Jewish ground upon the other side? That phase of Uni- 
tarianism which both uncompromisingly accepts every 
critical conclusion and also rejects the miraculous, still 
claims the title of Christianity. Can a similar phase of 
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Judaism still assert its right to the old name? Can the 
men who profess it still regard themselves as Jews ? 

The answer to these questions clearly depends upon an 
answer to a further and more comprehensive one: What is 
Judaism? There is now abroad an answer to this last 
question, which, if true, should undoubtedly drive the 
Jewish Unitarian (if I may be permitted to use this strange 
expression to designate the man who stands to orthodox 
Judaism in something of the same relation as the modern 
Christian Unitarian stands to orthodox Christianity) out of 
the limits of Judaism. According to the theory which 
dominates that particular answer the least important part 
of that complex of belief and ceremonial commonly known 
as Judaism by the world at large is the most specifically 
Jewish. The essence of Judaism lies in its adjuncts. That 
this is no caricature of the theory of the Bres/auer Schule 
and of Moses Mendelssohn will be readily apparent. For 
surely no ordinary orthodox Jew would deny that the 
essence of the Jewish religion lies in its peculiar theism. 
He would not deny that the most important parts of it are 
its doctrines respecting the nature and unity of God and 
his relation to humanity—the love of God by man and the 
rule of man by God—the moral law coloured and con- 
ditioned by its divine basis and author, the religious life 
on earth and the hope of immortality hereafter. It cannot 
be impugned that Judaism does hold and teach definite 
doctrines upon all these points. Now, these doctrines are 
wholly unaffected by criticism. It is, however, argued that 
since all of them may now-a-days be held and taught 
by a Theist as well as by a Jew they are not speci- 
fically Jewish. The differentiating qualities of Judaism 
lie precisely in those doctrines and practices, which dis- 
tinguish the Jew from the Theist, which are held and 
practised by the Jew and not by the Theist. But these 
doctrines and practices are clearly and confessedly on a 
lower level, less important and less fundamental in them- 
selves than the doctrines which are or can be common both 
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to Theist and Jew. Therefore the result ensues that the 
essence of Judaism, which marks it off from all other 
religions, is the less important portion of it. Because its 
Theism may be held and practised by those who would 
deny that their creed is Judaism, Judaism itself is 
identified with those of its present elements which are 
secondary, local and particular. A divorce is effected be- 
tween the differentiating essence and the central religious 
characteristic. 

This theory can be held in various forms, according as 
stress is laid upon the distinguishing doctrines or upon the 
distinguishing rites. The doctrines which are included 
among the differentiating marks may be divided into two 
classes, and it is important for our present purpose to 
have a clear conception of them. The first class consists 
of specific doctrines respecting the Pentateuch and the 
Prophets, and is therefore the class which is affected by 
Biblical criticism. It comprises the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth and twelfth articles of creed drawn up by Mai- 
monides, and still universally maintained by an unsophis- 
ticated orthodoxy. No one who accepts the conclusions of 
criticism can believe in the first four of these five articles, 
and he can hardly believe in the fifth, When I say 
“believe,” I mean believe in the same sense as the men of 
orthodoxy believe, and I imply the absence of all qualifica- 
tion and mental reserve. ; 

The second class really consists only of a single doctrine, 
or, as I should prefer to say, of a single dogma. That 
dogma is “The Mission of Israel.” It is a dogma which 
does mean different things to the orthodox Jew and to the 
“ Jewish Unitarian,” but I submit that it has a real, though 
a different, meaning to the latter as well as to the former. 
In the form, moreover, in which he holds it, it is absolutely 
unaffected hy Biblical criticism. 

So much for the distinguishing doctrines. But on 
account, I suppose, of the difficulties inherent in the 
first class, it is common now-a-days, since the revival of 
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Moses Mendelssohn's teaching by the school of Breslau, to 
lay far more emphasis upon the rites than upon the dogmas. 
The practical execution of the written and oral law—this, 
according to many authorities, is the essential characteristic 
of Judaism. And thus the essence of Judaism is altogether 
removed from the sphere of religious belief. There are 
people who are apparently willing to give up all the dogmas 
if only they may retain their beloved rites and ceremonies, 
retain them, be it observed, albeit emptied of all religious 
value, bereft of all religious life. Thus one pupil of the 
late Professor Graetz, obviously without realising the 
immense Tragweite of his own words, has quite compla- 
cently spoken of “theoretical heterodoxy united with prac- 
tical orthodoxy” as a possible method of reconciling 
Judaism and criticism with one another. And another, 
who seems to occupy an ultra-orthodox position — for 
he unfeignedly rejoices that, as he thinks, “Reform has 
now well-nigh been stamped out of Germany ”—defines 
orthodoxy as “nobility of mind, purity of purpose, true 
observance of the inherited law in a//its details, enthusiasm 
for truth, and devoted piety.”’ It will be observed that 
the first, second and fourth of these several qualities 
which go to make up the definition of orthodoxy are 
purely moral, and do not therefore concern our present 
purpose. An atheist can show “nobility of mind, purity 
of purpose, and enthusiasm for truth” as well as an 
orthodox Jew. It is just possible that a “reform” Jew 
might also possess these qualities. As differentiating marks 
of orthodox Judaism they are therefore singularly inappro- 
priate. We are left with “true observance of the inherited 
law in ad/ its details, and devoted piety.” Now “devoted 
piety ” is again a phrase of doubtful propriety. It is in- 
conveniently vague. For, if not a reform Jew, may not at 
least a Christian show “devoted piety”? But if “devoted 
piety” has any connection with the performance of rites 





1 Jewish Chronicle, September 18th, 1891, pp. 8 and. 9. 
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and ceremonies, then it becomes equivalent to a “true 
observance of the inherited law in all its details,” and in 
its present place is obviously otiose. At any rate the 
differentiating mark of Judaism in the opinion of this 
disciple of Breslau is purely ceremonial. We hear nothing 
of doctrine and dogma. 

But from that very absence of dogma a strange result 
ensues. Here, perhaps, is the via media of which we have 
before observed the need. The men of Breslau, rather than 
any “Unitarian Jews,” may be destined to reconcile 
Judaism with the criticism of the Bible, and with com- 
parative religion. For that theory of Judaism which de- 
fines its essence as the “true observance of the inherited 
law in all its details” can surely readily accept all the con- 
clusions of criticism, and if it dare call itself orthodox, then 
even orthodox Judaism is independent of criticism. But at 
what a price! What is the religious value of any rite except 
as the emblem of some religious truth, of some believed 
dogma, of some assured religious conviction? What real 
religious union is there between those who fulfil the law, 
believing it to be single, Mosaic, verbally inspired, literally 
true, and those who fulfil it indeed, and yet, like Prof. 
Graetz himself, believe it to be not single, not Mosaic, not 
verbally inspired, and not literally true? A “true observ- 
ance of the inherited law in a// its details” seems a purely 
formal observance, if the spirit which.underlay the observ- 
ance in the old believing days has fled away. And what 
constituted the spirit if net the beliefs through and because 
of which the law was fulfilled ? An old-fashioned orthodox 
J2w would be somewhat astonished if you told him that, 
although you did not believe in the miracles of the law, 
did not believe in its Mosaic authorship, did not believe in 
its verbal inspiration, did not believe in its complete accu- 
racy, you were nevertheless as orthodox and as much of a 
Jew as he, because forsooth you obeyed the precepts of the 
inherited law “in adi their details.” Legalist as that old- 
fashioned Jew is, he would yet be able to distinguish 
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between the spirit and the form, and estimate at its true 
value the husk when separate from the grain. 

The Judaism which is all rite and no dogma has no re- 
ligious significance. And widely parted as the “ Unitarian 
Jew ” may be from the older orthodoxy, that orthodoxy of 
belief is far more sympathetic to him than the new ortho- 
doxy of practice. Between him and the men of Breslau 
there is no common ground whatever. He cannot away 
with theoretical unbelief and practical orthodoxy. 

Where then is the Judaism which will accept neither of 
these rival orthodoxies to be found? It claims its right to 
existence by denying the accuracy of the contention that 
the essential features of the Jewish religion must be pre- 
cisely those which lie outside its essential religious doc- 
trines. I am not afraid of the verbal quibble that the 
Theist who holds and practises these doctrines (for some 
doctrines can only be held if they are also practised) must 
then be called a Jew, although he denies his Judaism. We 
are not going to give up our Judaism or cease to call it by 
its own name, because in the course of ages its most essen- 
tial dogmas have found acceptance beyond its pale. There 
is no need to be frightened by a question of labels and ter- 
minology. Even if the religion we profess were limited to 
the doctrines which can be or are accepted by the Theist as 
well as the Jew, it is still Jewish theism, and as such can 
make good its title to the name of Judaism. It has in- 
dubitably come to us for the largest part through Jewish 
sources. It represents the present stage of development in 
the Jewish religion, and because it is a development, which 
has not denied but only enlarged the most essential doc- 
trines of its earlier stages, it may still be called by the old 
name. 

It must, however, be remembered that in addition to 
those essential doctrines respecting the nature and unity of 
God and his relation to humanity—the love of God by man 
and the rule of man by God—the moral law coloured and 
conditioned by its divine basis and author, the religious 
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life on earth and the hope of immortality hereafter, there 
is one narrower dogma which, because it is not touched by 
criticism or philosophy, it is open for the “ Unitarian Jew” 
to add to his total store. That dogma is the mission of 
Israel, and that dogma we still retain. We do believe that 
the Divine Ruler and Educator of mankind chose out the 
nation of Israel for a peculiar religious task, and we 
do believe that even now, when the nation has been 
changed into a community, that task is not concluded. Be- 
tween Agnosticism upon the one hand and Trinitarianism 
upon the other Judaism steers a middle course. Its 
Theism is opposed alike to a wonder-working superstition 
and to a soulless Deism. Who can say that an historical 
faith of such a nature may not even exercise a certain 
influence for good by the very fact of its existence? And 
as Judaism becomes more and more sensible of the unique 
position which it might claim among the religions of the 
civilised world, who can say that that silent influence may 
not gradually be exchanged for direct teaching and admo- 
nition? So believing, may we not still regard ourselves as 
Jews though we disbelieve in miracles, deny the unity and 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and consequently do 
certainly not observe “the inherited law in a// its details ”? 


III. 


People have yet to learn how the divine element in 
the Bible and the story which the Bible contains may 
still be recognized even after criticism, historical, literary, 
philosophical, has done its worst. Even as we are now 
accustomed to consider the preservation of the Jewish 
race since the days of Ezra as divinely willed, and its 
history as divinely controlled, although no miracles are 
claimed for the intervening 2,300 years, so must we learn 
to realise that its earlier history might also have 
been a part of the divine purpose in the educa- 
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tion of mankind, albeit the alleged miracles of the Bible 
are treated with the same incredulity as the alleged 
miracles in other early or sacred histories. The sense in 
which there can be and is a progress in religion, must 
be as well learnt and understood as the sense in which 
there can be and is a progress in morality. The esti- 
mate to be assigned to the spiritual herces of olden days, 
to the Hoseas and Isaiahs of antiquity, will not thereby 
be diminished or invalidated: their light will mot be 
dimmed. The conception of the Divine being is a pro- 
gressive conception, and in certain ways any ordinary 
man or woman of to-day has a higher conception of him 
than Moses or Jeremiah. But that does not preclude 
Moses and Jeremiah having been immeasurably greater 
personalities than ourselves. At early and _ critical 
moments in the history of great ideas there arose great 
geniuses who showed the way and helped men forward. 
The position of such men and their relation to their 
own more developed conceptions in later times may be 
compared to the position of great mechanical inventors, 
and their relation to the subsequent improved products 
of their own discoveries. Contrasted with the best steam 
engines of to-day, the first steam engine construcied by 
Watt would, I imagine, seem clumsy; but no engineer 
would on that account think the less highly of the in- 
ventor’s genius, or compare his own capacities, that yet 
result in far grander issues, with the constructive ca- 
pacities of Watt. Big men, mighty masters in religion, 
contributed to the formation of Judaism and of Mono- 
theism. That we see further than they, or that they 
too were limited by the religious environment of their 
own age, does not detract from their inspiration and 
originality. There is much in the Bible which is the 
direct outcome of their greatness, and it is hardly 
the less precious because of its local and temporary 
setting. 

The true story of the formation of such central religious 
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ideas as Monotheism, Providence, and Immortality is 
clearly one of surpassing interest, and almost as clearly of 
surpassing difficulty. To study it is in itself a lesson in 
religion. For us Jews the most important written record 
of that story is the collection of writings commonly known 
as the Old Testament. But there are other records of great 
importance for the true telling of the story besides the Old 
Testament, inasmuch as these contain in a more or less 
perfect form the words and thoughts of great men who 
have contributed to the actual fulness of those central 
ideas as they are to-day conceived among us, and without 
whose genius the ideas would have been less relatively com- 
plete or articulate than now they are. Such writings we 
must also learn to revere. We must learn to recognise 
inspiration in them as well as in the Old Testament. And 
we shall assess and honour them thus highly in proportion 
to their essential greatness, together with their influence 
upon the upward religious development of mankind. 

To this estimate of the Bible the dates and unities (or 
disunities) of particular books will make no difference. 
Criticism is of opinion that Moses did not say, “ Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord thy God, the Lord is One.” We accept its 
verdict without demur. The greatness and historic 
significance of the statement remain unaffected, either 
because its authorship is unknown, or because its date 
lies in the seventh century and-not in the fourteenth. 
Philosophy does not allow us to believe that God himself 
spoke the Ten Commandments: their religious and ethical 
value is not impaired. For if we consider rightly, we have 
but one and the same standard by which to estimate that 
value, whether they were spoken by God or not. 

If, again, it should be asked, Does the Old Testament 
fully and plainly teach all these essential doctrines which 
constitute the specific essence of the Judaism of to-day, and 
does it teach them with equal purity, the answer must 
indubitably be “ No.” But the fundamentals are in it, and 
every other book compared with it contains only accretion 
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and development. This implies that the difference in our 
own favour between the ethical and religious content of 
the Old Testament, and the ethical and religious content of 
Judaism to-day is at least partly to be found in other books 
outside the Hebrew canon. And this implication is capable 
of proof. Such books were written both by Jewish and 
non-Jewish authors. For we must not fear to draw the 
thoroughly Theistic deduction that God has taught the 
world religion and morality through the instrumentality of 
many races. Our solution of the critical problem must be 
achieved by a wider and larger Theism than has been known 
or realised hitherto. The Judaism which is to be fully 
reconciled to criticism must be more theistic than the 
Judaism which contradicted or ignored it. Some Jews 
even there are whose true place in the religious develop- 
ment of Judaism is still denied or misunderstood. St. Paul, 
for example, isone. He first taught the absolute equality 
of all races from the religious point of view. He was the 
first Jew to reject on religious grounds the religious 
privileges and prerogatives which had hitherto been claimed 
by Jewish teachers for their own race. But when that 
great idea was absorbed by Judaism it was itself purified 
and developed. For though Paul abolished the test of race, 
he substituted for it the wider but yet not wholly satis- 
factory test of a semi-intellectual adherence to a particular 
religious doctrine. The condition of the unbeliever is left 
doubtful. Modern Judaism in accepting Paul’s overthrow 
of race-prerogative has enormously improved his doctrine 
by substituting a universal human equality before 
God, based not upon religious faith but upon moral 
character. 
* * * * * 


Even such rough notes as these appear to establish the 
thesis that there can exist a phase of Judaism as capable 
of accepting and assimilating the results of criticism as the 
freest Unitarian Christianity. For the teaching of no one 
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age and the teaching of no one man constitute the Jewish 
religion. Because Judaism changes, it abides. 
C. G. MONTEFIORE. 





1 Two practical difficulties have not been touched on in the above notes. 
First there is the difficulty of embodiment—of framing a new ritual or 
modifying an existing one to suit the Judaism which instead of colliding 
with criticism accepts it. Still Ido not see that there is anything to 
prevent those who profess a Judaism of this kind from joining in such 
public institutions and rites as have come down to us from the historic 
past. We may freely join the worship of the Synagogue upon Sabbaths 
and Festivals, while at the same time endeavouring to gradually mould 
that worship into a truer accordance with our present religious ideas. 
Institutions which are the product of ideas must necessarily change more 
slowly than the ideas themselves. The Passover and the Day of Atone- 
ment will not mean to us what they mean to orthodoxy, but they are 
quite capable of receiving new spiritual meanings to fit them to a more 
developed faith. Secondly, there is the difficulty of education. Can such 
a conception of Judaism, and more especially can such an estimate of the 
Bible, be so presented as on the one hand to be intelligible to children, 
and on the other to retain its truth? Can children be brought up as 
religiously in this Judaism as inorthodoxy? Iam getting more and more 
hopeful that these questions can be answered in the affirmative. I know 
that even those who themselves accept some critical conclusions are yet 
of opinion that these conclusions must be ignored in the teaching of the 
young. The question is difficult, and admits of argument on both sides. 
Yet if it be urged on the one hand that young persons must only have 
definite statements and opinions placed before them in religious teaching, 
and that it is only too easy for them to reject in later life superfluous 
dogmas and rites, it may on the other hand be maintained that a rigid 
honesty in religious teaching is a first and cardinal necessity, that nobody 
should teach that which he does not wholly himself believe, and lastly, 
(and above all), that the heavier the dogmatic charge the greater may be 
the sceptical recoil. For the argument that, since it is only too easy to 
throw off beliefs and rites, you should inculcate many in order that some at 
least may stick, is a dangerous one, and may even be turned against its user. 
Some may reject the whole mass of dogmas and rites together with equal 
impartiality. Nor is it impossible to imagine a teaching which would 
almost ah initio enable a child to perceive both the human and the divine 
elements contained within the Bible. Reverting once more to the parallel 
from mechanical inventions, would it not be possible to teach a child to 
look with the utmost awe and reverence upon the first printing press 
constructed by Gutenberg (if such a thing be in existence), at the same 
time pointing out to him its imperfections, and telling him of the im- 
provements which other minds, carrying forward the great idea of the 
original inventor, had subsequently effected? Might it not be possible to 
work out the same sort of teaching for the Bible? 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1890-1. 
BIBLICAL COMMENTARIES. 


LECTOR M. FRIEDMANN, who is well-known to the readers 
of this QUARTERLY, has brought out a commentary on 
Judges, which although written in Rabbinical Hebrew, is not 
altogether Midrashic. He says at the end of his short intro- 
duction that the book was written for the glorification of the 
house of David, and naturally for blaming the tribe of 
Ephraim. ‘The title of the commentary (dedicated to Dr. 
Jellinek) is omy 9D bx py wND (Vienna, 1891). Dr. 
Sebastian Euringer, in his valuable book with the title “ Der 
Masorahtext des Koheleth kritisch untersucht” (Leipzig, 
1890), investigates the old translations of Ecclesiastes in con- 
nection with the Masoretic text. At the end he gives the 
variations to be found in the Talmudic quotations of this 
book. These have, in our opinion, little value, since many 
of them are given from memory, and others are corruptions 
by scribes. Herr M. L. Bamberger has published from a 
Munich MS. the commentary on the Book of Esther, by 
Joseph Nahmias (Frankfort a/M., 1891). The author was 2 
pupil of R. Asher ben Jehiel, at Toledo. This commentary, 
although quoting the Agadah, is more rational than. 
Midrashic. The editor gives a good sketch of Joseph 
Nahmias’s works, according to the documents at his disposal. 
Besides Nahmias’s commentaries on Biblical books we have 
his commentaries on some Abodahs, and on the Pirge Aloth ; 
and the Bodleian Library possesses a MS. of his astronomical 
treatise, to which Dr. Steinschneider has lately drawn our 
attention. A short notice of the last will find its place in 
the appendix to the catalogue of the Bodleian Hebrew MSS. 
M. J. Derenbourg continues vigorously (in the Revue des 
E. J., xxii., pp. 47 and 190) the Arabic notes on Isaiah by 
the famous Judah ben Balam. Asto Dr. Ginsburger’s disser- 
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tation on the anthropomorphisms in the Targum, we refer 
to our notice in this QUARTERLY, IV., p. 323. 


TALMUD, MIDRASH, AND HALAKHAH. 


The Varie Lectiones to the Babylonian Talmud, by the 
lamented R. Rabbinowitsch, are still waiting continuation. 
Meanwhile a young student of Columbia College, New York, 
Dr. Max L. Margolis, A.M., has in his dissertation, entitled, 
Commentarius Isaacidis quatenus ad textum Talmudis 
investigandum adhiberi possit Tractatu ’Erubin osten- 
ditur (New York, 1891) shows what can be done for the 
Talmud text through the quotations in Rashi’s commentary 
on the Tractate Erubin. We hope that he will continue the 
investigation of other Tractates. For the translation of the 
treatise Hagigah, by the Rev. A. W. Streane, we refer to the 
extended notice in this QUARTERLY, III., p. 537. As to the 
critical history of the Talmud we have to mention Professor 
Bacher’s remarkable work with the title of Die Agadah der 
Palestinischen Amoraer, vol. I., which will be duly noticed 
in this QUARTERLY. For completeness’ sake we mention 
the undignified pamphlet in Hebrew, by Rabbin (sic) 
Friedlander, with the title of O32 wp (privately printed), 
which is directed against Dr. Schwartz’s excellent work on 
the Thosephtha. The orthodox, so-called, rabbin has a perfect 
right to defend the Textus Receptus of the Thosephtha ; 
but that ought only to be done calmly, and not with invec- 
tives worthy of a street boy, and his pamphlet contains 
nothing else. Of post-Talmudical works we mention the 
continuation and the end of the Halakhoth Gedoloth, ably 
edited by Dr. Hildesheimer, in the publication of the Meqitse 
Nirdamim, as well as the continuation of M. J. Deren- 
bourg’s edition of Maimonides’ Arabic commentary on the 
Mishnah Ordo Tohoroth. Here is the place to record Dr. 
Solomon Bamberger’s edition of the same commentary on 
the Tractate Kilayim (Frankfort a/M., 1891) and Dr. Joseph 
Zivi’s edition of the Tractate of Demai (ibidem). All three 
editors give an amended Hebrew translation, and add critical 
notes. We have also to mention the continuation of the so- 
called Mahazor Vitry. A new edition of Isaac Canpanton’s 
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rules of methodology on the Talmud (1237 '27%) has been 
issued with notes by the well-known lector, Isaac Weiss. It 
is dedicated to Dr. Jellinek, on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday. 

Dr. Joel Miiller is indefatigable in dealing with the literature 
of Responsa. He has dedicated to M. J. Derenbourg a mono- 
graph containing those of R. Qalonymos of Luca (Berlin, 
1891), which is preceded by biographical notes, in which he 
comes to the conclusion that after the Qalonymos family had 
been brought by the German Emperor Charles (the Bald) to 
Mayence, some members of it settled in Lorraine. In the 
magazine, inn, Dr. Miiller published a letter addressed to 
Herr Halberstam, concerning his publication of the “ Halak- 
hoth of the Geonim,” and there is an extensive review in the 
same periodical by the late Dr. Hayyim Oppenheim of Dr. 
Miiller’s introduction to the Halakhoth of the Geonim (see 
JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, III., p. 325). The editor ot 
the 7pinn, Herr Salamon Fuchs, gives a Hebrew translation 
of R. Saadiah Gaon’s Arabic book (from a MS. of the 
Bodleian Library) on the law of inheritance. We hope that 
this excellent periodical will continue, and bring to light 
the whole translation of this treatise. At present it has 
reached only three fasciculi. 

In Midrash publication Herr S. Buber holds his ground 
firmly with his edition of the Midrash Thillim, and the 
commentary of Jedaiah of Béziers (see JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, IIL., p. 769; IV., p. 169). Professor Wiinsche has 
already begun with a first fasciculus of his German transla- 
tion of this Midrash (Trier, 1891), which contains the first 
ten Psalms. 

Here we have to range the collection of Agadic sayings by 
Judah di Cologna (not Cologne as we have suggested). On 
‘2D as a family name of Judah, meaning Seni, as Dr. Berliner 
suggests in the preface to the edition, and for the value of 
this collection we refer to Dr. Steinschneider’s notice in the 
Central-Anzeiger fiir Jiidische Literatur, 1., p. 105 (see 
below, p.317). Herr Epstein’s monographs on Moses had- 
Darshan and the Midrash Rabbathi, as well as on the author- 
ship of the Yalqut Shimeoni, have been already noticed in 
VOL. IV. xX 
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this QUARTERLY (IV., p. 157). In the monthly of ‘pina 
Herr Buber writes on the Midrash 13°07, and Herr Epstein 
(ibidem,) says rightly that the 129375, as well as the Mi- 
drash 72299 135, are merely Pesikatoth which were edited 
separately (see also Revue des Etudes Juives, t. xiv., 110). 
He also proves (ibidem) that Joseph Qara is not the author 
of the commentary (attributed to Rashi) on the Bereshith 
Rabba. This scholar has now finished his interesting essay 
on the book of Jubilee, Philo and the Midrash Tadshe 
(Revue des Etudes Juives, t. xxii. p. 1 8qq). 


LEXICOGRAPHY, GRAMMAR, AND MASSORAH. 


Dr. Alex. Kohut’s seventh volume of the Arukh has ap- 
peared, and with one other volume the work will be com- 
pleted. The fourth fasciculus of Dr. Jastrow’s Dictionary of 
the Targumim, the Talmuds, and the Midrashim is an- 
nounced. Dr. M. Jastrow has dedicated to M. J. Deren- 
bourg an interesting small pamphlet On Transposed Stems 
in Talmudic Hebrew and Chaldaic (sic), Leipzig, 1891.. 
Such are, for instance, yayi and 3y3Y, DDD and D5D3, etc. 
The writer of this bibliographical sketch has issued an 
an Arabic text of an anonymous grammar with the title of 
Petite Grammaire Provenant de Yemen (Leipzig, 1891), which 
he believes to be the original on which M. J. Derenbourg’s 
edition of the Hebrew text is based. It is dedicated to this 
scholar on the occasion of the eightieth anniversary of his 
birth. It will perhaps be useful to those who are interested in 
medieval Hebrew grammar to know what M. Derenbourg 
says about the Petite Grammaire in a letter addressed to the 
editor of it. He writes (amongst other remarks) as follows :— 
“The dependence of this small grammar upon the Manuel 
du Lecteur or vice versd cannot be doubted, unless these two 
made use of the same third source. The Arabic text is still 
more impersonal than the Hebrew, where at least one- book 
is quoted. There are special expressions, one of which, 
as far as my knowledge goes, is only used by Saadiah.” 
Speaking of Saadiah, we may perhaps record here that the 
venerable Senior Sachs has a contribution in the 9p)n7 con- 
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cerning Saadiah’s Agron, which is anyhow a lexicographical 
work. Unfortunately this scholar, who lives in complete 
retirement, was not aware of recent publications. Dr. 
Harkavy replies shortly, not wishing to repeat in the 7pin7 
what he will give elsewhere. Indeed, we have seen (JEWISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, IV., p. 162) that Dr. Harkavy has 
published all that exists of the Agron, with some other 
pieces by Saadiah, and many more details and notes will be 
contained in his forthcoming essay in Hebrew, written for 
the publication of the Megitse Nirdamim. Here we have 
to record that Dr. J. Fiirst’s Glossarium Greco-Hebraicum 
has been noticed (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IV,, p. 9, 
sqq.). Professor Bacher also has a review of it in the last 
number of the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen 
Gesellschaft (t. xlv., p. 505). 

M. Mayer Lambert dedicates to M. Derenbourg a mono- 
graph with the title, Une Série de Qeré Ketib: Etude Gram- 
maticale (Paris, 1891). The essence of M. Lambert’s 
interesting investigation is that the ketib with a final i 
instead of }in 735% (Deut. xxi. 7), 7!7 for ym (Num. xxiv. 
4; Joshua xv. 4, xviii. 12, 14, and 19), and in some other 
passages, shows that originally there was a feminine form 
in the plural of the past in Hebrew as there is in the 
cognate languages, and as is the case in Hebrew in the 
future. This has been already stated by Professor Th. Nél- 
deke (Zischr. der Deutschen Morgl. Gesellschaft, t. xxxviii., 
p. 411), and by others in the Hebraica (iii, p. 111; 
v., p. 190). If M. Lambert has hit on the right explanation 
of the above-mentioned Massoretic geré, it would be certain 
that the Massorites found old forms in the MSS. of which 
they made use, and consequently the grammar must have 
passed through many modifications before it was fixed as 
it is now in our texts. The question arises, at what time 
these modifications took place—before or after the closure 
of the canon ? Another monograph on a Massoretical matter 
by Professor L. Blau has been noticed in this QUARTERLY, 
III., p. 540. 
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HISTORY AND LITERARY HISTORY. 


The lamented Professor Graetz has brought out the third 
edition of the ninth volume of his History of the Jews, 
which contains many valuable additions taken from docu- 
ments made known recently, more especially on the first 
settlement of the Jews in Holland. The first two volumes of 
the English translation of his history, under his supervision, 
have also appeared. Professor Wiinsche and Dr. J. Winter 
issue in fasciculi a kind of an anthology of Jewish history, 
1.e., they reproduce from various authors, pages or chapters, 
which, in chronological order, will make a history of the 
Jews. The first fasciculus which we have before us, which 
treats of a part of Hellenistic-targumistic writings, is not 
sufficient to enable us to form an opinion about the value of 
such a strange anthological history. Special attention has 
been paid to the state.of the Jews under the Papacy, by M. 
Emmanuel Rodocanachi in his book with the title of Le 
Saint-Siége et les Juifs: Le Ghetto ad Rome (Paris, 1891). 
The author treats his subject impartially, and new matter is’ 
given from manuscript documents. Our author has also 
written a monograph on the Ghetto, with the title of Mono- 
graphie du Ghetto de Rome: Lecture faite a l Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belle-Lettres (Amiens, 1890). We have al- 
ready mentioned Dr. Berliner’s monograph on the censure 
and confiscation of Hebrew books (JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, III., p. 771). He could not, however, find the lists 
of the confiscated books at Carpentras in 1753-54. This is 
now supplied by the indefatigable M. Isidore Loeb from 
leaves discovered by him in the museum of that town. It 
is published, with a short introduction, in the Annuaire by 
H. Prague, for 5652 (1891), p. 30, with the following title : 
Une confiscation de livres hebreux a Carpentras en 1754. 
Dr. Kracauer gives (Revue des Etudes Juives, t. xxii., p. 124) 
the history of the confiscation of Hebrew books at Frankfort 
a/M. by Pfefferkorn. M. Israel Lévi has dedicated to M. 
Derenbourg a monograph with the title of Les Juifs et 
UInquisition dans la France meridionale (Paris, 1891)— 
Extracts from the Practica of Bernard Gui, which is still in 
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manuscript. This manual became the model of the Spanish 
inquisitors. Professor Henri Cordier dedicated to the same 
a pamphlet with the title Les Juifs en Chine (Paris, 1891), 
in which only known facts are repeated with some irregu- 
larities, ¢.g., in the description of their Pentateuch MS. 
Lector Isaac Weiss has concluded his work on Rabbinical 
literature with the fifth volume, which extends to the exile 
from Portugal. The last volume will be useful as far as the 
Talmudic study goes, for here the author’s information is 
that of a thorough master ; in other branches of the literature 
of the period treated of he is not so well at home, in 
spite of the help given to him by Professor D. Kauf- 
mann, which our author candidly acknowledges. We were 
hoping that this volume would contain an index for all the five 
volumes, which is unfortunately not the case. Amongst 
larger monographs on literature are the following, as far as 
we are informed :—Die Schrifterkldrung des Bachja ben 
Ascher ibn Chalwda und ihre Quellen, by Dr. Bela Bernstein, 
in the Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums. This 
is an exhaustive essay on Bahya; the question, however, 
arises whether this rabbi is worth the trouble. He has 
nothing original in his exegesis or in his ethics, and not 
even in his Kabbalistic conceptions; and, above all, his 
quotations from authors are not very instructive. There is 
also in the Magazin the first part of two other dissertations, 
the account of which can only be given when they are 
finished. The Zeitschrift fir die Geschichte der Juden in 
Deutschland just vegetates ; most of the contributions refer 
to late dates. Professor D. Kaufmann gives in the Seminary 
programme of the Rabbinical school of Buda-pest documents 
concerning the life of Samson Wertheimer (Buda-pest, 1891). 
They are very valuable for the history of the Jews in Austria 
towards the end of the 17th and the beginning of the 18th 
century. Dr.Giidemann has collected documents concerning 
education amongst the German Jews from 1050 to the time of 
Mendelssohn (see JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IV., 319). 
Herr Isaac Graeber has issued the seventh part of the 
letters of the late S. D. Luzzatto. Although the greater part 
of the contents of these letters, as well as of those left by Ra- 
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poport, Zunz, and other eminent scholars who are no more 
with us, is already known, they will always be of importance, 
be it only for the history of the progress in Rabbinical litera- 
ture. The Monatsschrift fiir die Literatur und Wissenschaft 
des Judenthums, by Arthur S. Weissmann, seems to slacken ; 
we have received nothing since the August number. The 
essay by Dr. Griinwald on the influence of the Psalms on 
Christian liturgies is worth reading. It is to be regretted 
that the editor’s Hebrew essay on the history of the Second 
Temple has stopped at p. 120 in the middle of a sentence ; 
for although sometimes wild ideas are brought forward, there 
are some ingenious suggestions. Another monthly, with the 
title of Monatsblitter fiir Vergangenheit und Gegenwart 
des Judenthums, edited by B. Kénigsberger, broke down with 
the fourth fascicuius. The.contributions here were not impor- 
tant, although written by well-known scholars. There are two 
articles referring to Jewish political history in the FR. LZ. 
Juives, xxii., viz., documents on the Jews in Montpellier, by 
8. Kahn, and notes on the history of the Jews in Spain, by 
M. Loeb. Of biographies we record in the same periodical 
the following :—On Joseph Levi Ashkenaz, first Rabbi of © 
Metz (16th century), by Professor D. Kaufmann; on Judah 
Leo of Modena, and Sabbetai Donnolo, by the writer of this 
bibliography. It is impossible for us to take notice of 
literary communications in weekly Jewish papers ; they are, 
in the first instance, too numerous, and, moreover, the 
articles with but few exceptions consist of reviews of books. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


The Philo literature, which has lately taken a prominent 
position in philosophical studies by new fragments dis- 
covered by Professor Rendall Harris, of Cambridge, Drs. 
Paul Wendland and Leopold Cohen (from the last two we 
have to expect a new critical edition of Philo), has produeed 
a dissertation by Max Freudenthal, with the title of Die 
Erkenntnisslehre Philos von Alexandrien (Berlin, 1891). 
As for the monographs on medieval philosophy, we have 
only to record Dr. Neumann Sandler’s dissertation in 
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German on the problem of prophecy in the Jewish philo- 
sophy of religion, from Saadiah Gaon to Maimonides, in its 
historical development. It contains a very good historical 
abstract of the opinion on the subject in the Talmudic 
literature of Philo, Saadiah, Bahya ben Joseph, Solomon ibn 
Gabirol, Judah Halevi, Joseph ibn Tsaddig, and Maimonides. 
Of course the young author had to make use of his pre- 
decessors, such as Munk, Graetz, M. Joel, D. Kaufmann, and 
others, but he had to investigate the original documents in 
order to arrive at bis historical results. The history of the 
literature on prophecy and inspiration is just at present 
much talked of. The REVIEW has already noticed 
Dr. Loewenthal’s Pseudo-Aristotle On the Soul (JEWISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, III., p. 767) and Dr. Guttmann’s 
Thomas Aquinas, his relation to Judaism and to Jewish 
Literature (Ibidem, iv., p. 152). Dr. M. Friedlinder’s large 
work on The Jewish Religion (London, 1891) contains much 
of philosophical interest. The book is noticed at length in 
another part of this number. Kabbalistical studies and 
editions, we mean in a critical sense, are at a standstill. 
Professor Bacher’s article (R. E. J. xxii., pp. 33 and 219) 
on the biblical exegesis in the Zohar had better be ranged 
under Kabbalah than under exegesis. 


LITURGY AND POETRY. 


We have not much to report in the branch of Poetry. 
Dr. Rosin has issued the fourth part of his edition, with 
translation and notes, of Abraham Ibn Ezra’s minor poems. 
His Majesty Dom Pedro II. d’Alcantéra had during his 
winter stay in the South of France, collected some Provengal 
poems, written in Hebrew characters, and composed in the 
seventeenth century by Mardoche, (Ventura), which Dom 
Pedro edited, with a French translation and notes, with the 
title of Poésies Hebraico-Provengales du Rituel Israélite 
comtadin (Avignon, 1891). The same poems were trans- 
lated by M. S. Sabatier, and published, without the Hebrew 
text, at Nimes, 1874. This edition has become rare, and Dom 
Pedro only came to know it when the monograph had 
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passed the press. Perhaps we might mention here Professor 
James Darmestetter’s monograph, dedicated to M. Derenbourg, 
with the title of Une Priére Judéo-Persane (Paris, 1891). 
He gives a French translation of a prayer addressed to 
Ormuzd, which he proves to be influenced by some bene- 
dictions used by the Jews in Babylonia. Every Jew 
who knows the first benedictions recited in the morning 
prayer will recognise them at once in the following lines of 
the prayer to Ormuzd. In section 6, thanks are given to the 
Creator for having made him an Iranian and of good reli- 
gion ; in section 10, for having created him a free man, and 
not a slave, and for having created him a man, and not a 
woman. These passages must have been borrowed by the 
Persians about 399 A.D. to 420, when Jews were much 
honoured by the Persian kings, when Yazdegerd married the 
daughter of the Rash Gelutha. The influence of Parseeism 
upon Talmudic Judaism has been a long time proved by Dr. 
Kohut, Schorr, and others. It is even believed in some 
quarters that the exchange of ideas between Parseeism and 
Judaism began in the time of Cyrus and the Second Isaiah, 
i.e., during the Babylonian captivity, which is not impossible, 
Dr. M. Schreiner (R&R. H. J., t. xxii.) has finished his analysis 
of the Ars Poetica of Moses ben Ezra. Hebrew poetry is still 
cultivated in our time. Specimens appear occasionally in 
monthly periodicals and in yearly magazines. Some go so 
far as to publish them separately. There is no need to take 
up space with them ; poets belong to the future. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND PALEOGRAPHY. 


The ownn 7s (Frankfort a/M., 1891), a bibliographical and 
literary-historical dictionary of the Rabbinic writing, in 
Hebrew, by the late Hermann Joseph Michael (whose MS. 
collection was bought by the Bodleian Library and that of 
printed books by the British Museum), is arranged alpha- 
betically according to the authors. Although somewhat anti- 
quated (it was composed about fifty years ago), it was worth 
publishing by his sons, not only out of pious feelings, but 
also for the book itself. In many articles there is no addi- 
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tion to make, and in others, since the Hebrew literature has 
advanced by investigation of manuscript collections in 
private as well as public libraries, Dr. Berlin has added some 
additions and corrections. Herr William Zeithin’s p> Mp 
Bibliotheca Hebraica post-Mendelssohniana (Leipzig, 1891), 
of which the first part is out (up to M.), seems to contain a 
full list of books written in Hebrew up to the present date, 
and in many items is more correct than Fiirst and Benjacob. 

The premature death of Dr. N. Briill deprives us of the 
continuation of his Central Anzeiger, which was only begun 
last year. His able additions and emendations to Dr. Laza- 
rus’ monograph on the Princes of the Captivity (Jahrbiicher, 
t. xi.) is the last the deceased wrote for his bi-monthly. Dr. 
Steinschneider, out of piety for his deceased friend, under- 
took to fill out the last number of the first year. This 
eminent bibliographer has also published an extensive 
essay (in Virchow’s Archiv fiir Pathologische Anatomie, 
Vol. CXXIV.), on Greek physicians in Arabic translation, 
which bears equally in some respects on Jewish translators 
from the Arabic. 

A catalogue of some Hebrew MSS., acquired at Haverford 
College, was issued (in the Abstract from Haverford College) 
by Professor R. W. Rogers. There is no MS. of great im- 
portance, but still it is a good beginning. 

In the Studia Biblica, III. 1, the writer of this biblio- 
graphy gives an account of the earliest Bible manuscripts, 
and to illustrate his subject a few photographic facsimiles 
are added, two from the famous Cairo MS. of the Prophets, 
and two of the MS., No. 12,in the Cambridge University 
Library, to which the date of 856 A.D. is erroneously assigned. 
The conclusion which he draws is that the oldest Hebrew 
MS. in existence is the Codex Babylonicus at St. Petersburg, 
which is dated 916. In the last months, however, the 
British Museum has acquired a MS. containing the Penta- 
teuch with vowel points, accents and both massorahs ; un- 
fortunately the beginning and the end are supplied by a 
later hand, and thus the date of the copy and the place 
where it was copied are missing, if they ever were in. To 
judge from paleographical indications this MS. seems to 
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be much older than the Codex Babylonicus (the two MSS. 
seem to be of the same school of copyists), perhaps a century 
older. Indeed Dr. Ginsburg thinks that it may even be two 
hundred years older, and since he proposes to give a detailed 
description of this precious MS., we had better wait for his 
reasons in assigning such an early date to the newly ac- 
quired MS. before we state our own impression. 


From this brief sketch of this year’s Rabbinical literature 
it will be seen that, with few exceptions, the harvest is not 
brilliant ; we hope that the next year will give more satis- 
factory accounts, as some first-rate works by scholars as 
well as by societies are announced to appear. Let us also 
record the great losses to Jewish literature sustained by 
the deaths of Professor Graetz and Dr. Nehemiah Briill, 
the first in the ripeness of age, and the latter, although 
past seventy, still more vigorous in many respects than the 
youngest. We lament also the deaths of Leopold Dukes, 
who it is true, has ceased since 1870 to publish anything, 
and of Dr. Phillipson, who was a brilliant journalist and a 
true champion for the Jews and Judaism, but less active, 
at least directly, in Rabbinical literature. 


A. NEUBAUER. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Quellenschriften zur Geschichte des Unterrichts und der Erziehung 
bet den deutschen Juden von den altesten Zeiten bis auf Mendelssohn, 
von Dr. M. GODEMANN. (Berlin, 1891.) 


AFTER having completed in four parts the history of Jewish education 
and learning in Spaia, Italy and Germany in the full-st sense, Dr. 
Giidemann gives in the present volume the original documents con- 
cerning education amongst the German Jews. The author righ'ly 
says in his preface, that it is impossible for one man to collect all 
sentences and sayings referring to Jewish education which are 
scattered throughout a great number of works and treatises ; he has 
therefore confined himself to special chapters and monographs on the 
subject. The German-speaking Jews (settled, in consequence of 
various exiles and of voluntary emigration, in Slavonic-speaking 
countries, Hungary, Turkey, and especially in Palestine, and in Upper 
Italy) did not, with but few exceptions, compose special ethical books, 
as their brethren did in Spain and Portugal, and later on (after having 
been exiled from these countries) in Morocco, Tunis, Algeria, 
Salonica, Constantinople, Smyrna and other parts of the East. The 
exceptions are enumerated and extracts are given from them by our 
author, together with “ wills,” left by learned rabbis, and memorials 
of the various congregations, in which education is touched on by 
various statutes made by a committee of the heads of the community, 
These various documents are written in Rabbinical Hebrew, and also 
often in the German jargon used dialectically by the scattered Jews 
in Germany and in other countries where the emigrants kept to the 
German speech. Thus these documents have also some philological 
value, although not to such an extent as the French glosses found in 
the commentaries of Rashi and his successors. 

Although the central point of education with the Jews in the 
middle ages was chiefly the interpretation of the Bible and the in- 
vestigation of the Talmud, the Midrash and the works on Halakhah, 
the Jews in Spain began early to cultivate Arabic, and thus became 
acquainted with Greek philosophy through the medium of Averroes, 
with medicine through Avicenna, with mathematics and astronomy 
through many Arabic authors who studied and commented on 
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Ptolemy in the first instance, and later on wrote also original works. 
Consequently the Spanish Jews knew the Aristotelian ethics, and had 
some acquaintance with Plato; and they got hold of a pseudo- 
Aristotelian book of moral sayings. The Hebrew translations of these 
Arabic works reached Provence and Italy, in which countries many 
copies were made. Perhaps some of these were known in Northern 
France, England and Germany, where the Jews it seems, were averre 
to studying anything else but casuistical matter, Kabbalah, and rarely 
grammar. No translations from the Latin or French made in these 
countries are known if we except Berechiah Naqdan and Haginus ; 
the former wrote two ethical books, of which one is in the form of 
fables, as early as 1190. 

Thus whilst Spanish authors recommend the study of philosophical 
and ethical works simultaneously with that of the Bible and the 
Talmud, the French and German writers cared exclusively for Bible, 
Talmud and Kabbalah, sv far as is shown by the documents pub- 
lished by Dr. Giidemann. In the sixteenth century Moses Premisla 
(p. 53), although with a little reserve, opposes the study of ‘ Greek 
learning,” viz., of Aristotle, Galen, and others. How the Kabbalah 
was universally taught we can see from the quotations given 
from a book of the celebrated R. Moses Isserls and R. Abraham 
Hayyim (seventeenth century), A mention of the study of 
grammar as being the basis of the study of law, we fiud in Sabbetai 
of Przemisl’s writings (sixteenth-seventeenth century). Indeed, what 
a pour list of tides of philosophical, mathematical, and astronomical 
works we find in the list of R. Manoah Hendel (sixteenth-seventeenth 
century)! It is true he mentions amongst the works he recommends 
for study the arithmetical books of Elijah Mizrahi and Euclid, as 
well as astronomical works, but this only for the understanding of the 
calendar. : 

But the essence of the moral is in all the writings quoted and 
extracted by Dr. Giidemann, the love of one’s neighbour, as already 
recommended by the great Hillel. Tney touch upon many abuses 
amongst their brethren, which are now the weapons of the anti- 
Semites. ‘ Whoever,” it issaid amongst other moral sentences in the 
Book of the Pious (thirteenth century), “whoever lends money on 
percentage (not merely with usury), extorts money, falsifies measure 
and weight—in one word, whosoever cheats—shall perish.” There is 
in these recommendations absolutely no difference made betweena Jew 
and non-Jew. In the same Book of the Pious, it is said further on 
as follows :—‘‘ If somebody asks to borrow money, be it a Jew or a 
non-Jew, and you are not willing to lend him money for fear of 
losing it, you must not say that you have no money, if it is not true.” 
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Unfortunately people did not all read ethical books, since the chief 
point of learning in the German schools consisted in Talmudic hair- 


splitting discussions bypbp) and cabbalistical speculations, Indeed 
most of the sermons preached up to the beginning of this century (and 
even now it is sometimes the case) consisted of such matter. 

All this is laid down by Dr. Giidemann in his very interesting pre- 
face, together with the bibliography of the documents he puts before 
the reader. They are classified as follows :—I. Documents written 
in Hebrew and German, of which the first is the will of Eliezer ben 
Isaac of Worms (1050), and the last that of R. Judah Loeb (1787), 
altogether pieces taken from fifty-one authors. This is followed by 
three appendices :—1. Opinions of non-German Jews on the Judaico- 
German culture and teaching ; 2. Documents extracted from statutes 
of towns and Jewish congregations ; here the Hebrew originals are 
translated into German; 3. The enumeration of school books used 
by the German Jews. Our author ends with some additional docu- 
ments received when too late for insertion in their place, and with 
detailed indexes ; we miss, however, the table of contents, by which 
the reader could easily learn which writers are quoted. 

If the documents are not always interesting and learned (there 
are, indeed, many repetitious) it is not our author’s fault, since no 
others exist which would be more readable. And we must take into 
consideration that the new historical school a-ks for the publication of 
the documents upon which history is based. Anyhow the thirty-two 
pages of Dr. Giidemann’s introduction will satisfy readers who care 
more for style than for facts. 

A. NEUBAUER. 


THE HAGADA AND THE MASS. 


The Lord’s Supper and the Passover Ritual. Translated from Prof. 
BIcKELL’s Messe und Pascha, by W. F. SKENE, D.C.L. 


THE Origines Judaica of Christianity are becoming more and more 
extended of late years. The researches of Dr. Taylor have estab- 
lished the fact that The Teaching of the XII. Apostles, one of the 
earliest and most instructive of Christian documents, is in its early 
part merely an adaptation of the earliest Jewish catechism kaown as 
The Two Paths. Fischer has shown, conclusively to most minds, that 
the last book of the New Testament, known as the “ Revelation of 
St. John,” is merely a Jewish apocalypse with a few Christian inter- 
polations, The works of Lightfoot, Schottgen, and Wiinsche have 
shown how little of the sayings of the founder of Christianity cannot 
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be paralleled, in sentiment or in form, from similar parables and 
gnomes of contemporary Rabbis. 

As with documents, so with institutions. The late Prof. Hatch, 
in his Bampton lectures, lent his great authority to the view that the 
Bishop is lineally descended from the honorary synagogal officer known 
as Gabay, or treasurer ; and that the Presbyters performed in large 
measure the functions of the Beth-Din. And in liturgical research 
we have here before us an English version of an ingenious essay of 
Prof. Bickell’s, tracing the primary elements of the Church Service to 
the familiar Shemone Esra, or Eighteen Blessings of the Jewish Morn- 
ing Service. Thatthe Mass or Communion Service was instituted at 
the last Passover of Jesus is a fact patent to the most superficial 
reader of the Gospels, so that the Seder of the Passover Night was 
the occasion of the most solemn and distinctive ceremonial of 
Christianity. But Prof. Bickell goes further : not alone was it the 
occasion, but the latter part of the service of the Seder night is 
practically identical with the Communion Service. This does not come 
out soclearly in the later versions, but Prof. Bickell contends it does 
in the so-called Clementine Litu:gy, which he is accordingly con- 
cerned to show to be the earliest of all Christian liturgies. And in the 
Clementine Ante-Communion he sees traces of the influence of the 
Sabbath Morning Prayers with the readings from Law and Prophets, 
the Sermon, the Benedictions, the Priestly Blessing, and the Paz. 
Similarly, the Communion Service itself follows the order of the 
close of the Passover Ritual with the fourth cup and the Hallel, the 
Trisagion (=the AKedusha), and the Great Hallel. Some of the parallels 
pointed out (pp. 188 —195, 209—215) are of rather doubtful validity, and 
for the purpose of his inquiry Prof. Bickell had no right to introduce 
Nos. 31, 32 and 33, referring not to any customary acts of the ordinary 
Jewish ritual, but special acts of Jesus at the Last Supper. But, 
on the whole, a good primd facie case is made out for connecting the 
Ante-Communion with the Eighteen Blessings, and the Anaphora, 
or Communion itself, with the Passover Hallel. 

But only a prima facie case ; for neither Prof. Bickell’s Christian 
liturgiology, nor his Jewish, seem of a very trustworthy character. 
The Clementine Liturgy is the longest of the earlier liturgies, and on 
that account not likely to be the earliest. It does not chime in with 
the simpler Communion liturgy contained in the ninth and tenth 
chapters of the Didaché, which is left out of account by Prof. 
Bickell, as was only natural in 1878, but also by the translator in his 
long introduction. And in his treatment of the earliest Jewish forms 
of the Sabbath Shacharith, Prof. Bickell, it seems to me, is tread- 
ing on unfamiliar ground, and is obliged at times to oppose Zunz, 
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who gives (¢.9., p. 141) a later date than Prof. Bickell’s argument 
requires. Still, with all these cautions, Prof. Bickell’s work is 
very suggestive, and is, doubtless, on the right track. Jews may 
well be interested to know that not alone do they worship the same 
God as Christians, but essentially in the same words. 

Prof. Bickell’s work was done well. Scarcely the same can be 
said of the translator's. The exact object of his introduction scarcely 
transpires during the course of it, and his translation is full of mis- 
understandings in all that relates to matters Judaical. ‘“ Oster 
Haggada” is not “ Eastern Haggada” (p. 119); “ Rabban Gamabel’ 
and “Rabbi Torson” (p. 135) are unknown to history. It was not at 
Gamabel’s feet that Paul sat. “Sipri” (p. 125) is a new addition to 
Midrashic literature. “ Arhith” (p. 151), “ puttim” (p. 144), “ Beth 
Midras” (p. 22), are curious forms of Arbith, piutim, and Midrash ; 
and, as Prof. Bickell makes so much of the Ajikoman as repre- 
sentiog the Communion wafer, Mr. Skene might have avoided 
calling it Astkoman in the three passages where it occurs (pp. 117, 
122, 139). Nor are the misprints confined to Jewish matters: the 
Church knows no “ Puclus” (p. 44); we do not eat “lettice” 
(p. 134); aud Prof. Bickell’s admirable sketch of Syriac literature 
is no Conspectus sic Syrurum literari@ (sic, p. 93, note). 

These last blunders may be charitably laid to the fault of 
the printer’s reader; but the Jewish misunderstandings could 
have been avoided by the very simple process of applying for 
assistance in proof-reading to Jewirh scholars who are able, from 
training and hereditary association, to correct such mistakes, and, I 
am sure, would be quite willing to do so for any works of Christian 
theology that ure scientific, and not merely dogmatic, in their scope, 


JOSEPH JACOBS. 


Die Anthropomorphismen in den Thargumim (University disserta- 
tion, Strassburg), von Moses GiNnsBURGER. (Braunschwerg, 
1891.) 


In the year 1887 Dr. Maybaum, now one of the Rabbis at Berlin, 
wrote a dissertation on the Anthropomorphisms and Anthropo- 
pathism in the Targum of Onkelos. Dr. Ginsburger has chosen the 
same subject for his doctor's dissertation, but treats it on a larger 
scale. He is able, according to his own opinion, to distinguish three 
classes of paraphrases of Anthropomorphic expressions in the Bible, 
viz., in the earliest Targum, in the later, and in the latest ones. That 
there were in existence Targums on the Pentateuch, the Haftaroth and 
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the book of Job before the so-called Onkelos and Jonathan Targums, 
cannot be doubted. Targums were read in the Synagogue after the 
Hebrew lessons, and the existence of one on Job is mentioned in the 
Talmud as having existed in the time of R. Gamaliel I. But to 
ascertain which passages in the present Targams are relics of an old 
Targum is, in our opinion, an impossibility for experienced scholars, 
much less for a student who only has just finished his University 
studies. Thus, Dr. Ginsburger’s distinction between the paraphrasing 
of Antbropomorphisms of the early period, viz., before Onkelos and 
Jonathan, and of the later period, to the effect that the former para- 
phrases only expressions concerning the relation of God to men, 
whilst in the later period every expression relating to the personality 
of God was paraphrased, is too subtle for an unphilosophical nation 
like the Jews. According to our author the words N12") and 
872'5 in the earliest Targums have a different meaning from that 


which they bear in the second period, when we find x72") bp ; the 
same would be the case with the word 8NJ°¥ in the early period, 
which becomes in the later period N71) n’Dv. As to the third 
period. there is no explanation given at all; this period comprises 
the Targums on the Hagiographa. Very welcome are the instances 
and texts from Targumic fragments to be found in the MSS. of various 
libraries. Dr. Ginsburger is right when he says that God remained 
the same in the post-exilic period as in the pre-exilic one. He says, 
“Tf God was formerly the ally of Israel, he is now the inapproachahle 
and unreachable leader and conductor of earth'y things, but always a 
personality, endowed with human features and activity, even with 
human passion and weakness.” If it were n>t so, the anthropomor- 
phic conceptions of the deity as depicted in the gro:sest way in the 
Talmudic literature could not be easily explained. 

: ALN. 


Des Samaritaners Margah Erzahlung uber den Tod Moses’. Nach 
einer Berliner Handschrift herausgegeben, whersetzt und mit 
Noten und Anmerkungen versehen von Dr. E. Munk. (Berlin.) 


It is gratifying to find that the Samaritan literature still finds 
students. Dr. Munk has chosen an interesting subject, the 
“ Assumptio Mosis” from a novel point of view, which Margah 
(who lived in the sixth century a.D.) gives in his commentary on 
the Pentateuch, and which is to be found in a MS. of the Berlin 
Library. Marqah cares little for theological or cosmological ex- 
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positions of Moses’ death, as is the case in the Jewish and 
Christian “ Assumptio” but he keeps strictly to the Biblical 
words, which he explains according to the Samaritan tradition and 
belief. He says nothing about Moses’ dialogue with the Angel 
of Death, nor of the fight of the archangel Michael with Satan 
for the corpse of the Prophet. Marqah seems, according to Dr. 
Munk, to have known the “ Assumptio,” against which he 
argues, 

Besides its value for Samaritan exegesis, which is still very im- 
perfectly known, the text of Margah is of importance for Sama- 
ritan philology as well as for the vocabulary. Dr. Munk’s edition 
is accompanied by a good German translation and short notes, 
which contain explanations of unusual words as well as exegetical 
matter. Here we find also the strange name nx for the letter 
lomed. This name must have arisen from another source than 
Dr. Munk thinks, viz., the interchange of kindred consonants. 


A. NEUBAUER. 


Die Nominalbildungen in der Mischnah. Von Dr. F. HItLeu. pp. 52. 
(J. Kauffmann, Frankfurt a/M.) 


Tue author of this little book places before us a classification of the 
nominal forms of the Mishnah, which, according to his opinion, was 
till recently not regarded as worthy of much attention on the part 
of philologians. But as no one ever attempted to deny that the 
language of the Mishnah is on the whole Hebrew—although, of course, 
greatly intermixed —it is not unnatural to conclude that the linguistic 
laws ruling the latter are also applicable to the former. Those parts 
of the language of the Mishnah which represent old Hebrew forms 
thus lose every peculiarity. Then there only remains a portion of 
nouns of later formation, which, of course, cannot be reduced 
directly to the Semitic primary forms. But it must not be over- 
looked that there occur in the Mishnah forms which are not found in 
the Bible, simply for the reason that there was no opportunity of 
using them. The inscriptions also give sufficient instances of this. 
But it is strange that the author seems not to have seen the recent 
books of Lagarde and Barth on the formation of Hebrew nouns, 
although the former and the first part of the latter appeared more 
than a year before his treatise. Barth, eg., refers frequently to 
forms of the noun found in the Mishnah [ Ucbersicht, etc., pp. 130, 280, 
290, 309, etc.], which means that from a philological point of view 
there is hardly any difference between the language of the Mishnah 
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and that of the Bible. The numerous remarks in which the author: 
himself confesses that forms alluded to in his book occur also in 
classical Hebrew, proved to him that he could not bring forward much 
that was new. A kind of development is certainly visible in the 
language of the Mishnah, even if it lost much of its former freshness 
in the process, and shows unmistakable signs of degeneration. But 
if some forms are rare in the Bible, the wenige Spuren are sufficient 
to account for their existence, and their more frequent occurrence in 
the Mishnah only permits us to conclude that in later times they were 
in preference. 

Calling attention to a few minor details, we may observe that pl. 
MIMD [from MNBYNX with sharpening of the second vowel, and 
Dagesh following] is Biblical, and occurs Lam. iv. 5; also 703M, 
Esth. viii. 15. The nouns 5773, L717, P17 are not forms qatul with 


lengthened second syllable, but forms gatal uP7 is rather Supa with 
Imala [darkening of the a-sound]. 

In other respects the little book shows industry and a praiseworthy 
knowledge of the subject, and it may be anticipated that future 
works of the author’s pen will be valuable to students of Semitic 


philology. 
H. HIRscHFeE p. 


Maimonides’ Commentar zum Tractat Kilajim, zum ersten Male 
herausgegeben, mit verbesserter Hebraischer Uebersetzung und mit 
Anmerkungen versehen. Von Dr. SALOMON BamBerGer. 58 
and 28 pp. (J. Kauffmann, Frankfurt a/M.) Also with a Hebrew 
title. 


Ir is pleasing to note that the editions of single tractates of Mai- 
monides’ Arabic Commentary on the Mishnah have lately increased 
considerably. This path of investigation having been entered upon 
by very able authorities, it forms an appropriate task for younger 
students to follow in their footsteps. The above-mentioned latest 
edition is certainly not the worst, although one of the most difficult, 
because the editor had to make himself acquainted with a mass of 
abstruse names of plants and animals. It is unfortunate that the 
editor could not avail himself of the MSS. of the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. It is all the more commendable that with such incomplete 
means at his disposal he succeeded in providing us with a serviceable 


text. 
In addition I will make only a few suggestions. P. 2, 1. 5, wash 


is only a copyist’s mistake for 1212s, or rather 721298, see the 
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article in the Muhit al Muhit, where the form 1303 is mentioned. 
P. 6, 1.3 from the bottom, read nodnax. P. 16, 1. 1, T7833 is good 
Arabic, and has the signification of J3DNM, sufficient for thee; see 
Muhit. P. 30,1. 15, read YONIN| ; p. 31, last line, is WON) preferable. 
P. 33, line 15, W¥?8 is right, the waw being mater lectionis, which is 
quite a common occurrence in Jewish-Arabic texts. P. 37, 1.6 from 
the bottom, Sy is quite right, because JNM viii. is always followed by 
that preposition. Ibid. 1. 3, 71233 need not be altered. P. 45,1.8, 
"103 is certainly given in the dictionaries. Freytag, it is true, says 
only nomen planta, but see Muhit, I., p. 80, first column, I. 7, etc. 

The remarks attached by the editor, both to the Arabic and Hebrew 
text, are carefully thought out, and the table of figures helps greatly 
towards the understanding of the Commentary. 

H. 


Religion and Morals: A Short Catechism for the Use of Jewish Youth, 
By the Rev. J. Strauss, D.D., Rabbi. Second edition. 


A CATECHISM is perhaps one of the most difficult books to write, 
and one of the most easy to criticise. The difficulty of writing 
it and the ease of criticising it are increased when the catechism is a 
short one. There are obviously so many different ways of imparting 
to children the elementary truths of a religion, and there are so many 
different views as to what precisely constitute the religious essentials, 
that no two catechisms will be compiled quite on the same plan. The 
work before us lays emphasis on spiritual religion, and not upon 
ritualism. The Rev. Dr. Strauss has taken pains to teach his youthful 
readers that the fundamental principle of Judaism is the belief in the 
existence, eternity, unity, omnipotence, omnipresence, and infinite 
wisdom of God. These are long words, it is true, for the compre- 
hension of a child, but they are each referred to a note of explanation. 
The explanation embodies a passage from the Bible, which sets forth 
the doctrine which the word signifies. Thus, the term “belief” is 
referred to the passage in Isaiah xliv. 10, 11: “ Ye are my witnesses, 
saith the Eternal, and my servant whom I have chosen ; that ye may 
know and believe and understand that I am He ; before me there was 
no God formed, neither shall there be after me. I, even I am the 
Eternal, and beside me there is no Saviour.” 

The word “unity” has beneath it the obvious quotation, “ Hear, 
O Israel, the Eternal our God, the Eternal is One ” (Deut. vi. 4). 
It is just questionable whether these words from the Bible are of a 
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sufficiently explanatory character. The task of explaining the 
answers to the questions is left exclusively to Scripture texts. This 
no doubt is a strong test of the intelligibility of Scripture phrases. 
The answers do not attempt to explain the quotations. Question 3 
is, “‘ What relation does God bear to man?” Answer: “ The relation 
that God bears to man is this—God is the loving and just Father 
of all mankind.” Then come the quotations under the adjectives, 
‘‘loving” and “just.” A very apt quotation is here given from Jer. 
xxxi. 3: “I love thee with an everlasting love, therefore with loving 
kindness I have drawn thee.” As children are not Biblical critics, 
it matters not to them whether these words were addressed tou man- 
kind at large, or only to the “ families of Israel.” The same may be 
said of the accompanying quotation from Malachi: ‘Have we not 
all one Father, and hath not one God created us ?”’ (Mal. iii. 10). The 
Ten Commandments and the Shemah are given with somewhat more 
minute explanations embodied in the answers to the questions upon 
them. This is, perhaps, the most satisfactory part of the little book. 
It emphasises the meaning of each commandment by expressing it in 
words less formal and more homely thin those of the Decalogue. 
The sixth commandment, which, in its bald five words, “Thou shalt 
do no murder,” does not forbid much that an ordinary child is likely 
to infringe, is elaborated in the following answer :—“ We are enjoined 
by the sixth commandment to avoid everything that can injure or 
destroy life, either in others or ourselves, and to use all lawful 
endeavcurs to preserve life.” Flies and caterpillars might have been 
mentioned as creatures that children ought not to destroy. The 
doctrine of rewards and punishments is tactfully treated in the last 
question and answer thus : ‘“ What is our belief concerning retribu- 
tion?” Answer: ‘‘Our belief concerning retribution is that the good 
will be rewarded and the wicked punished either in this world or in 
the world tocome.” Then follow texts which support either theory. 
That isa perfectly safe statement as far as it goes, and few children 
will be found to misunderstand it. At the same time a more satis- 
factory teaching on this point might have been a direct reference to 
the conscience. The conscience deserves a more prominent place than 
it obtains in most catechisms, because it is the one thing which comes 
within the spiritual experience of every child. On the whole this 
catechism is better than many others, because it is more concise. It 
may be of much value to those who are teaching children, as a guide 
to the rudimentary ideas of faith and morals. 


O. J. Simon. 
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Hebrew and English Responses and Hymns for Use in the Synagogue. 
Collected by Rev. Dr. Strauss. (Bradford: 1891..) 


THIS volume contains thirty-six musical settings, in excellent type, to 
various congregational phrases and hymns. Many of thera are well- 
known as being in use in most of the synagogues in Eaglind and on 
the Continent. A few of them are old melodies, such as the Yigdal 
belonging to the Sephardic Jews ; others are taken from recent com- 
pilations. The novel feature of this collection is, that it includes 
English verses under such headings as “The Opening Year,” “ Yom 
Kippur,” “ The Way to Peace,” “ The Law of God,” “ Charity,” 
“ Universal Love,” “ Springtide,” etc. This last-named is set to a well- 
known tune from the Hymns Ancient and Modern. Other m sical selec- 
tions from that splendid collection are also introduced. ‘The concep- 
tion of this publication is essentially good, as congregational singing 
has not hitherto been cultivated in reformed synagogues. It may be 
regretted that the authorship of the particular verses which are not 
part of the Hebrew liturgy is concealed, and it is a disadvantage that 
the composers’ names have not been appended to the musical render- 
ings. A more careful revision of the musical arrangements would 
have been satisfactory. Crotchets are sometimes confused with 
quavers. This, however, may be a misprint. The perfect model for 
hymn-books (we do not refer to the literary, but only to the musical 
department) is the Hymns Ancient and Modern ; and it would be well 
if more slender productions were constructed in a like fashion. This 
is distinctly a fresh step in a right direction, so far as concerns the 
popularising of congregational singing. 
O. J. Simon. 


Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Langusiges. 

By the late Dr. W. Wricut. (Cambridge, 189().) 
Stupents of the Semitic languages may congratulate themselves 
upon the assistance which will be given to them in their studies by 
the publication of the lectures of the late Professor of Arabic ia 
the University of Cambridge ; and although many of the results were 
well known to German students, mo-t of them were scattered ia 
articles published in the various learned journals, and were not so 
easily accessible as they will be now. I think that it may be safely 
said that for the study of Semitic philology the work will be indis- 
pensable. 

One of the most interesting inquiries in ethnology is as to the 
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original seat of any of the races into which humanity is divided. 
What was the primitive seat of the Semites? Dr. Wright reviews 
the various theories which have been suggested, but finally adopts the 
views of Schrader that it is to be found in Arabia. There is no doubt 
that regarding the question from the philological point of view, gram- 
matical forms are more fully developed in Arabic than in the other 
Semitic languages, and thus the claim of Arabia may be considered 
established ; but then we are met by the difficulty that the fuller 
forms may either have been new developments in Arabic and un- 
known to the original Semitic stock, or may have phoneticaily 
decayed in Hebrew or Aramaic. Is, for instance, the distinction made 
in Arabic between the conjunctive and the consecutive Vav original 
to the Semitic languages or not ? Are case-endings as vocal termina- 
tions to nouns original to the Semitic languages or not? Some of 
the questions are very confusing ; for instance, we find the definite 
Hal in Arabic and Hebrew, but we have no trace of it in Aramaic or 
Ge’ez. Which group of the Semitic languages, then, is the earlier, the 
northern or the southern? I think that it is best, with Neeldeke, to 
express no final opinion as to the primitive seat of the Semites, He 
says, ‘It isby no means always the case that a language is most 
faithfully preserved in the country where it originated.” And healso 
points out the curious fact that the knowledge of so simple a word 
as “man” in one Semitic language will give no clue to it in another. 
The student of Hebrew would be surprised to find that to express 
“man” in Arabic we use the root-letters R, G, L.; to express it 
in Ge’ez or Aithiopic we use B NS. 

Wright discusses the connection which exists between the Semitic 
and the Aryan languages, and rightly says that much that has been 
written on this subject is utterly worthless. In this matter surely the 
dictum of Max Miller “ that sound etymology has nothing to do with 
sound,” seems to hold good. It is sheer folly, as Wright says, to find 
a connection between the Hebrew /732, “to build” and the Latin pono, 
or the Hebrew “Y2 and the Greek mip. Noeldeke gives the follow- 
ing illustration to show how easily one may be deceived by isolated 
instances, Six is in Hebrew shesh, almost exactly like the Sanscrit 
shash, but the Indo-European root is sweks, or perhaps ksweks, whereas 
the Semitic root is shidth. Consequently the resemblance is a purely 
accidental one produced by phonetic change. ; 

We are pleased to find at page 73 a table of the permutations 
which occur in the various letters of the Semitic alphabet, as they are 
met with in the different Semitic languages. It takes the place of 
Grimm’s law for the Aryan languages, and the fact that such a law 
exists in the Semitic languages is the best proof that the comparative 
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grammar of these languages is beginning to be treated as a science. 
It might, perhaps, be urged that it is not of much importance whether 
Haw, “to rest,” is connected originally with the Arabic Thabata or 
Sabata, but such an investigation might give us some hints as to the 
origin of the Sabbath. Is the derivation given in Genesis of MDW 
a fanciful one? Has MDW anything really to do with a verb “ to 
rest,” or is the verb denominative ? 

There is no doubt that the scientific method of teaching languages 
is much easier and much more interesting for the student than the un- 
scientific. It is not a waste of time to tell the student that, for in- 
stance, the Hebrew [is the representative of more than one letter, that, 
therefore, 55m, “to profane,” has nothing to do with bn, “to bore 
a hole”; that mn, “a sailor,” is not connected with 7719, “salt”; and 
that TAM, “an engraving,” is not connected with TM!, “open.” It 
is not uninteresting for the student to be told that the curious form 
bom, as the imperfect of >) “to be able,” is not necessarily to be 


considered a Hophal, and that it may be a true imperfect Qal, and yet 
it is only by comparative philology that such truths can be brought 
home to him. 

Iam quite willing to admit that a Hebrew scholar may enjoy the 
Psalms in the original without troubling himself very much about the 
roots of words, and the changes they undergo in the various languages, 
but surely it is not an unimportant question in Biblical criticism 
whether originally in the Semitic languages there was one form for 
the third person singular, masculine and feminine; or whether the 
confusion in the Pentateuch arises, as Kuenen suggests, from the 
common writing of Ni7 for both. 

One little point at once suggests itself. If the lectures were in- 
tended with special reference to the examination for the Semitic 
Languages Tripos at Cambridge, the examination must insist upon a 
knowledge of the elementary grammar of all the Senaitic languages. 
The book cannot possibly be read by one who is acquainted with 
Hebrew alone. I notice, in several instances, that even words in 
the difficult Athiopic syllabary are not transliterated. 

There is an excellent table of contents, which almost supplies 
the place of an index, though the latter would considerably enhance 


the value of a very useful work. 
L. M. Simmons. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION. 
Note on Prof. Gritz’s Article on Isaiah xxxiv., xxxv. 


A very few words on the lamented Prof. Gritz’s last contribution to 
this Review. It was hardly correct to say that all recent commen- 
tators treated Isa. xxxiv. and xxxv. as forming a single whole, for my 
own commentary, at any rate, stated that, though in juxtaposition, 
they were not at all closely connected. It has hitherto appeared to 
me that chap. xxxv. was either an exercise in the prophetic style by 
a follower of the Second Isaiah, or, less probably, a “ paralipomenon ” 
of that great prophet himself (like the “ paralipomena ”’ of another 
great writer possibly to be found in Job). Prof. Gritz has stimulated 
me to reconsider the question. He suggests that chap. xxxv. originally 
stood between li. 3 and 4, and accounts for the repetition of xxxv. 10 
(with one very slight variation) in li. 11, by assuming that in the 
latter verse the words are to be read as a prayer, ‘‘ May my prophecy 
(xxxv. 10) be fulfilled!” His theory might, however, as I venture 
to think, be improved. It is very difficult to believe that the tenses 
in li. 11 have a precative meaning. More naturally we might assume 
that, after writing ver. 10, which closes with pyDaa, the eye of the 


writer glanced back at the other mydana in what is now xxxv. 10. Still, 
it seems doubtful whether chap. xxxv. is bold and original enough for 
the Second Isaiah, and Hitzig’s hypothesis—that li. 11 is an intrusive 
marginal note, suggested by pydana in ver. 10, meets the difficulties 
of the case, Prof. Gritz’s correction of xxxv. 1d is excellent, but 
has been virtually anticipated by Kennicott ; so, too, his emendation 
of xlii, 194 is already in Lowth (and in my own second edition). I 
doubt Lagarde’s and Griitz’s correction of Ixiii. 1, in company with 
Dillmann, and with regard to xxxiv. 15, 16, I feel pretty sure that 
IT79 Nd, in ver. 16, belongs to the last clause of ver. 15 (so Bickell) 
and that M7 TY3------ W771 is an intrusive marginal note. If 
“ Book of Yahveh” is to be altered at all, “Isaiah,” not “ Jeremiah,” 
should be substituted for ‘“Yahveh.” The annotator meant that 
if you took this prophetic roll with you to Edom, you would find that 
the reference to wild beasts was strictly accurate. 


T. K. CHeyne. 
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JEWISH ETHICAL WILLS: TEXTS AND ADDITIONS. 
I. 
TESTAMENT OF ABRAHAM SOMMO PORTALEONE. 


In the Corriere Israclitico, No, xxviii., pp. 246 etc., for 1890, my 
friend, Rabbi Giuseppe Jaré, of Ferrara, referred to a MS. in his 
possession which quotes from a codex, numbering 824 folios, and 
consisting of 200 medical cases, mostly in Guglielmo Portaleone’s 
practice, towards the end of which Abraham Portaleone’s will should 
be found. Bearing in mind the high rank deservedly taken by this 
first and greatest of Jewish antiquarians, the desire to <liscover the 
text of his last testament is quite intelligible. But, apparently, no 
clue existed to the lost MS., which Jaré’s extract mentions. 

This MS. is to-day in my hands. The Codex is in imperial folio, 
but very narrow, the sheets being balf the ordinary breadth. It 
consists of 824 leaves, numbered, and contains at the end Abraham's 
Hebrew Will, copied by his grandson, Guglielmo. The book seems to 
have been handed down as a family relic till it found its way to me 
out of an antiquary’s shop. Bound in green leather, the cover bears 
the title, in gold lettering, still legible :—Consulti Medici i Guglielmo 
Portaleone Mantovano e d’altri Italiani dal — MDLXXXII. al — 
MDCLXV. MS. 

The circumstances that may have inclined Portaleone, Physician- 
in-Ordivary to Guglielmo and Vincenzo, Dukes of Mantua and Mont- 
ferrat, to draw up this will, are not unknown. Jewish literature 
owes one of its most notable productions, the Archxological Work, 
Schilte Ha-gibborim,! to the epidemic which suddenly broke out in 
July, 1605. Paralysed in his left side, probably the after effect of 
an apoplectic seizure, and deprived for nearly a year of the use of his 
limbs, Portaleone, who combined the intensest piety with the widest 
culture, examined himself while lying helpless on a sick bed, in order 
to discover the special sin which he was then expiating by his suffer- 
ings, and found it, he thought, in his exclusive devotion to philosophy 
and medicine, and consequent neglect of Jewish studies. The monu- 
mental work to which he dedicated his energies on his recovery 
shows how nobly he fulfilled the vow he had taken in his illness. In 
a similar way, the will before us is a revelation of his innermost soul 
at a time when he believed his end was approaching. He has already 
escaped greater danger, and so he cherished now also the hope of com- 
plete recovery. Once, on a Sabbath, the 25th of February, 1576, a 





1 Zunz, Gesammelte Schriften, i. 186, 
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desperado called Agostino, son of Raffaelo,' treacherously attacked 
him. He was struck on the head, but otherwise received no injury. 
Several lunges with a sword were made at him by his assailant. But 
only his clothes were slit in sixteen places. He personally escaped 
unwounded, and did not even lose a single drop of blood. Enjoying 
the esteem of his co-religionists and honoured by his prince, who in a 
decree dated 15th May, 1577, had conferred upon him the appoint- 
ment of physician-in-ordinary,” he had attained his sixty-third year, 
when a new danger reminded him of the frailty of human life, and 
decided him to draw up and publish his last will. 

This will not only affords us an insight into its author’s mental 
idiosyncrasies, but is also of extreme interest to the history of 
religion. When we take into account the struggles and controversies 
on the subject of hasty and premature burials, which continued to 
the close of the last century, when they were finally prohibited, it 
will be admitted that this will deserves to be emphatically quoted as 
an early and valuable protest against this outrageous practice. It 
was probably, first and foremost, Abraham’s medical experience that 
induced him to so earnestly enjoin his children not to allow his 
remains to be committed to the dust till three days had elapsed after 
his decease. The nine points which form the body of the will are 
preceded by a confession, whose devotional spirit will be better appre- 
ciated when it is remembered that it was made by one of the most 
eminent physicians of his country, a descendant of physicians, whose 
great grandfather had been knighted 3 in 1438 for his medical services 
by Fernando, King of Naples. A legacy of 5 soldi to the Mantua 
Hospital is merely a formal precaution, the aim of which is to secure 
for his will the protection of the law. 

His body is to be left unburied for an interval of three days, exactly 
seventy-two hours. Should this period be:succeeded by Sabbath or 
Festival, when funerals are forbidden, the interment may take place 
earlier, but only after a rigorous post-mortem examination has proved 
beyond doubt, that life was indeed extinct. If it will be found in- 
convenient to keep the corpse in the house during the three days, it 
should be conveyed to the cemetery mortuary, and there watched. 

The grave is to be paved with stones, cemented with lime and 
gypsum, and enclosed by four walls, an ell high. At the corners, four 
marble pillars are to be erected to support a stone roof slanting in two 
directions, to allow the rain to run off. The coffin, with the lid not 
nailed down but simply covering it, is to be placed on the ground. 





1! Ozar Nechmad, iii. 140. 
2 Hebr, Bibliographie, V1. 48; Revue des études juives, XII. 115, 
3 Revue des études juives, xii. 115, and DINIIN sabe, p. 185¢, 
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Neither earth nor any other substance is to be strewn on it. The 
sepulchre shall be sufficiently wide to admit of a second coffin being 
placed next to his, should his surviving wife desire sepulture in the 
same vault. He impresses on his sons the duty of not giving way to 
overwhelming grief, and adjures them scrupulously to carry out his 
directions and to respect them as expressing his innermost convictions. 
Ten ducats are to be given after his death to the poor fund in fulfil- 
ment of an old vow, and alms are to be distributed, worthy of his and 
his children’s station. 

His widow is to remain mistress of the home. She is not to be re- 
stricted in any way, or bound to render an account of her doings to 
anyone. The sons, who are to provide her with maintenance, cloth- 
ing and thirty scudi annually for her private use, are exhorted to treat 
her with the utmost respect. The father expresses the hope that they 
will be a comfort to her in her bereavement, and allow her to want for 
nothing to which she has been accustomed. If disharmony should 
unfortunately break out among them, she shall be allowed to choose 
her home with any of her children without prejudice to the obliga- 
tions her sons owe towards her. She shall also have the right to claim 
her dowry and dispose of it at her pleasure. The testator expressly 
requests her not to remove her residence from Mantua. 

To each of his grand-daughters, Bella, Esther, Sara and Diamond, 
issue of his daughter Rebecca and her husband, Elieser Montalboto, 
he bequeaths a dowry of 125 scudi. In case of death of any of these 
grandchildren, the surviving sisters become her heirs; should his 
daughter survive all her children, the whole amount is to be paid to her. 

He recommends his sons to work in partnership, and at least not to 
divide the estate till their youngest brother shall have reached his 
twentieth year, 7.¢., attained his majority. When a dissolution 
becomes inevitable, the private property each brother brought in by 
marriage to the estate shall first be deducted, and it shall then be 
conscientiously divided. 

To his son David, who obtained his doctorate in philosophy and 
medicine at Padua,' on the 19th of March, 1596, receiving his license 
to practise—which as a Jew,’ he had to seek specially from Pope 
Clemens VIII.—on the 13th of November, 1598, and was accepted, 
on the 15th day of December, 1599, by the College of Physicians 
at Mantua, Abraham leaves his entire medical and philosophical 
library, both the Hebrew and Latin works in these departments, 
as well as books written in other languages. To this portion 
of the estate the other brothers shall have no claim. The re- 
mainder of the Hebrew library, however, is to be equally divided 





1 Jaré, Corriere Israclitico, p. 217. * Revue des études juives as above, 
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«mong the three brothers. Eleasar, named after his great grand- 
father Lazzaro, is asked to continue his interest, even after the division 
of the estate, in the affairs of his youngest brother, Jehuda, who had 
taken to silk manufacture. Finally, he enjoins his children not to 
stop the allowance he used to make to his sister Rebecca, Isaac 
Putino’s wife. 

The witnesses who appended their signatures to this document were 
men of note; one, Jedidiah Salomon b. Moses Norzi, eminent in 
Masoretic study and research, the famous author of Minchat Shai, was 
Abraham’s friend. Portaleone gratefully mentions in his work 
(f. 102a), that he is indebted to him for a list of the Psalms recited 
on the various Sabbaths and Festivals, which his grandfather, the 
Gaon Norzi had compiled. 

Elieser Provinciale,! the second witness, was the son of the dis- 
tinguished Talmudist, Philosopher and Physician whom Portaleone, 
at the end of his book, names as his teacher. Both Norzi and Provin- 
ciale belonged to the Mantua Rabbinate, on the 10th of July, 1605, 
the date when this will was drawn up. 

Abraham Portaleone recovered from his illness, and lived seven 
years longer. One part of the will was rendered nugatory, that 
namely, in which Portaleone’s solicitude for his wife’s welfare is so 
tenderly exhibited. He was engaged in counting, fer the second time, 
the words of Scripture for his great archze logical work, when his life’s 
companion, Sara, daughter of the distinguished Moses Cividale, was 
taken from him, in her 59th year, on Friday, the 5th day of Passover, 
1611. That she, the younger, would survive him, had been assumed 
by him as a certainty, but it was otherwise fated. Abraham fullowed 
ber on the 29th of July, 1612, in his 71st year.? His sepulchre in 
the Jewish cemetery at Mantua, concerning which he left such 
minute directions, has disappeared. This circumstance confers upon 
his grandson an additional title to our gratitude for having preserved 
his ancestor’s last will, thus affording another illustration of the 
truth expressed in Solomon’s Song (viii. 6) that “ Love is as strong 
as Death.” 


TESTAMENTO HEBRAICO DELL? Ecm:™° Mepr:*° ABRAM PORTALEONE 
A suor Fig: (Copia). 
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1 Zunz, Kerem Chemed, V. 157. 
2 Ozar Nechmad, iii. 141. Zunz, Monatstage, p. 42. 
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: Spry oy nw mos. andy An 
: Svyr Seyvar ommax TnI23 IydN 


Davip KawvFMANN. 


II. 
TESTAMENT OF LEB NORDEN. 


THIs testament is interesting less from its intrinsic merits than from 
the fact that it was written by an ordinary London business man. Its 
date is Thursday, 4th of Iyar, 1741, and the MS. forms one page (fol. 
140) of No, 22 of Dr. Neubauer’s Catalogue of the MSS. in the Lon- 
dou Beth Hammidrash. 
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WSK YOM. ‘omy Myon maw aonon Sy oy ysws Anwn 
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ans Sy sanwad wpan dpi npidmnon yor oyan yo ND ND prin 
Sx) ¢ NT ANysw wD. JOX nx 33> ° 431 NID3a Foxy Sn 
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My dear son, I will not burden you with many injunctions, for it 
will suffice for thee to obey the laws contained in the Torah. Yet, 
think of me always, for you know my love and my care for you. 
Honour thy Maker, walk in the ways of the upright, avoid both what 
is evil and what may seem so. Never gamble, for gambling has slain 
many victims ; it leads to loss of money and to the neglect of the 
Torah. Moreover, it is an attempt to acquire wealth against the will of 
God. Avoid ostentation and arrogance, whether in thought or deed ; 
dress simply, live simply, and be sparing in your honsehold expendi- 
ture. Extravagance is the cause of worry, so be careful with the 
legacy I leave you, for miracles do not happen every day. But in 
giving alms be open-handed. Avoid quarrels, seek not to dominate 
others ; be slow to anger. Honour your mother, and strive to perfect 
your character. 


III. 
Tue TESTAMENT OF ELEAZAR BEN SAMUEL. 


Dr. GUDEMANN publishes this text on pp. 295-298 of his Quellen- 
schriften, etc. (1891), from a Mersbach MS, Another copy may be 
found in the Bodleian (Cat. Neubauer, No. 907, fol. 164a). This 
copy opens with the lines :— 

Dy 9397: ADI4 "AI ANY 


ova $55 yrynd "aNd AYN 


and closes with the following passage :— 


wobdiyd qbmv yodr ana mason nbn cuydse w/nn va na many ndon 
‘wn WD YY oa spn pyeRr ora 5 np mown wRID 
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OPON S73 ONIN OMY OY PPO pM TOM OW Nad pH 
non Sew nn ia ooyds nn one ‘wn ops odapon onan 
x5 oonnr wes ynpiyy eyo nmed wd oy inptyy im 43) 
IND NNT yobr AD yd NIP IN TWD) DMN TREN WN TDD 

:inynns voy nvnd avyd em oar yo 


There are several variations in reading, but they are mostly unim- 
portant. Dr. Giidemann’s version permits women to play for “ eggs” 
on the New Moon; the Bodleian MS. reads nid> IYI for O'F'D Iy3. 
Again, my MS. reads O°P") for won py (p. 295, line 7); JNA 
for N3N2 (p. 296, line 4). With one exception (that on p. 296, 
line 2 from end), all the corrections suggested by Dr. Giidemann 
actually occur in this MS., and thus his emendations are confirmed. 
The grammatical mistakes are fewer in the Bodleian MS., which is on 
the whole more accurate, but the variations are scarcely of sufficient 
importance to justify a complete collation. 


IV. 
ADDITIONS TO BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Dr. D. Simonsen (of Copenhagen) has very kindly communicated 
the following additions to the list previously published in this 
REVIEW :'— 

Jacos or Lissa (0°318I7 NINN, Warsaw, 1875). 

AKIBA EGER (Ibid.). 

Cuayim Couen Rapoport (O%M OD Ni", I. 41). 

JosEPH HA-ZADDIK, of Posen (901 NY NY 57, 1881). 

JosEPH SAMUEL Lanpau (Preface to 1*H3 N35, 1837). 

MENACHEM CASTELNUOVO (Preface to sbon Poy nw, Leghorn, 
1868). 

SaLMon Conen (0°32 1p, Firth, 1820). 

MEtr, Rabbi in Tiktin (OW Wt), Lemberg, 1869). 





1 Vol. IIL p. 481. 
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Murr MaRGoutora (1913) ['3" TD. See Walden’s Y7N7 D*OIT37 OY, 
part 2, p. 30). 

SCHMELKE MEISELS esi ny3, 1848.) 

The Testament of a pupil of D'VY3, in OW" 1377 (see Walden, 
ibid., p. 11). 

As Dr. Simonsen justly adds, many similar testaments must have 
been published of recent years in Russia and Poland. It would also 
fully repay the labour were one to carefully go through the prefaces 
to the large number of Responsa contained ia the British Museum. 

I. ABRAHAMS, 











